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SATURDAY, AUGUST 25, 1894. 
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THREEPENCBE 
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pRTisH MUSEUM.—The READING ROOMS 
will be CLOSED from SATURDAY, September Ist, to WEDNES- 
DAY, err 5th, inclusive. 

MAUNDE ‘THOMPSON, Principal Librarian and Secretary. 
British Museum, A’ 2ist, 1894. 


HE LECTURE . AGENCY, Ltp., 38, The Outer 





Temple, Stran as Agent for val the Leading LECTURERS 
and EN ¢ ns ore the Day. List and Prospectuses sent post ‘ree 
to Secretaries of Mechanics’ Societies, Philosophical 


tutes, tes, Lite 
Instieutions, Lecture Committees, Y. M.C. A.s, Colleges, Schools, &c. 


7,DWARD WHYMPER’S LECTURE on “Twenty 
Thousand Feet above the Sea.’ Mr. WHYMPER is prepared to 
ACCEPT a limited number of ENGAGEMENTS og the delivery of this 
n —— Tue Lecture Acency, Ltd., 38, The Outer Temple, 
Strani 


INCOLN’S INN.—The Office of LIBRARIAN 
Ba \~y SOCIETY is now VACANT.—Information as to the duties, 
at the 8 's Office, Lincoln’s Inn Hall, where 

notlonn addressed to the Treasu RER, Will be received up to the 
lst day of October next. No personal canvassing will — and 
applicants are requested to send copies only of testimonial 











A Ri RT MASTER required for the new Art School 
he Northampton and County Modern oe Technical School. 

se hold South Kensington Art Master's Certifica’ 

130k. per annum. 


agABDIy immediately. with copies of Testimonials, to the Heap Master, 
chael’s Mount, Northampto 








BATIERSEA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, 
London, 8. W. 


ASSISTANT LECTURER in MATHEMATICS and PHYSICS 
WANTED.—For particulars apply to the Secrerary before August 30th. 


FRANCE.—The ATHENZUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations in 
France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULUGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN- 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, MENTONE, 
MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHAEL, TOURS, 
TOULON. 

And at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 





DUCATION. —Particulars as to the best Univer- 

sity or Army Tutors, and Schools for Boys or Girls, at Home 

or Abroad, may be obtained, free of charge, by sending - statement of 
requirements to R. J. Begvor, M.A., 8, Lancaster-place, Strand. 


(FOVERNESSES for PRIVATE FAMILIES.— 
Miss LOUISA BROUGH can RECOMMEND several highly- 
q ualified English and a an GOVERN ES for Resident and y 
ngagements.—Central Kegistry for Teachers, 25, Craven-street, 
Charing Cross, W.C 








Wvried i for the Public Library now being 

formed in the Mat 6 of ce, a LIBRARIAN, with experience 
of similar w: —App! ply (stating age and experience, and 
enclosing tecrimontals) to Mavms Foorman, Hon. Sec., Lincoln 


X-PUBLISHER, with twenty years’ experience 

of the London Book ‘Trade, and accustomed to the Ma ment 

of a large concern having a world-wide rea seeks a PARTNER- 

SHIP or yb meng penned as GENERAL MAN. ER, yielding about 600/. a 
year.—. CasrieroweR, care of Street & Co., Cornhill, E.C. 








AN experienced WRITER is willing to READ 

AUTHORS’ MS. NOVELS, One Guinea. Articles, Sketches, &c., 

— rates.—Letters only, C. K., 2449, Sell’s Advertising Offices, 
London. 





Wy ANTED, Original or Selected STORIES of 

readth Escapes, yey War, Perils of the Sea, 
Mystery, yee &c. Each Story to contain from 20,000 to 25,000 
words, and continuous and complete in itself, but two or more 


guaranteed 

. and ‘other copy to be 

envelope, otherwise they cannot be 

Ad ITORIAL sRTMENT, Alex. Malcolm & Co., 75, Finsbury 
Pavement, London, 


SLEEPING PARTNERSHIP. — An opportunity 

for any one with 2,000/. to 3,000/. to JOIN a PUBLISHING 
BUSINESS producing in constant d oe ddre: 
of Mr. H. A. Moncrieff, 19, Ludgate-hill, E. 


GECRETARIAL or LITERARY WORK, Sub- 
Editorship, Assistance in the Recension of Ancient Classical Texts, 
lecturing, Tutorial—YOUNG MAN, 28, well versed in the Classicai 
Languages (made a special study of Homer), Ancient Histo: an also 
German, Hebrew, and Shorthand, would like some POSITION of use- 
ee 4 iene 7 a arene capacities. | yc | by cae a 
rs 0! '3 Co) ‘0 objection @ going road or Traye! 

Address vous, Box 203, W: Willing’s, 125, 8! 


GRADUATE of CAMBRIDGE, with high 
Classical heir Univ. Scholar and Chancelior’s Medallist for 
serpalh desires a VELLING TUTORSHIP for the Autumn 
and Winter. Tuition i Classics for all Exams., and other subjects for 
Army Prelim., Cambridge Previous, General, &¢.—Apply T. M. Taytor, 
Caius College, Cambridge. 





88 Books, care 











T. PAUL’S SCHOOL, LONDON— 

An EXAMINATION for filling u about TWENTY VACANCIES 
on the FOUNDATION will be held on the 4th of SEPTEMBER NEXT. 
anne ae apply to the Bursar, St. Paul’s School, West Ken- 





OUNT VIEW, HAMPSTEAD.—The NEXT 
TERM will BEGIN on THURSDAY, 





UN IVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES 
and MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 

The TWELFTH SESSION will BEGIN on MONDAY, October 8th, 
and Exhibition 


, which 
Science, 


For ope gt about the Entrance Scholarshi 
, and for Bom Coll 
gives full information in regard to the Faculties of 
and Medicine, the Departm of Mngtncecian and wand Secondary the 
partments for the Training ‘of Teachers in On JAMES, Rois 
Schools, apply to 
University College, Cardiff, August 15th, 1894. 








S?: BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE. 


OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Four Scholarships and One Exhibition, respectively worth 150/., 75!., 
751., 50l., and 201. each, tenable for one year, will be competed for in 
tember, 1894, viz., One Senior Open Scholarship of the value of 75!. 
mill be — ‘to the best Candidate (if of sufficient merit) in Physics 





20. 

kindly allowed to Mrs. Benson, Lambeth Palace, S.E.; Professor 

Ruskin, Brantwood, Coniston; Sir T. Spencer Wells, Bart., M.D., 

Golder’s Hill, I d, &c.—Prosp on application to Miss Heten 
AYNES. 


HE FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, 
Colet-gardens, West Kensington, London, W. 
President—Mrs. SALIS SCHWABE. 

Chairman of Committee—Mr. W. MATHER, M.P. 
Treasurer—Mr. C. G. MONTEFIORE. 
Secretary—Mr. ARTHUR G. SYMONDS, M.A. 
The BUILDING, co pe gente (a) A Training Coll for Teachers, 
4. eo. Kindergarten and School for Children, will OPENED at 








Applications for forms of admission and iculars as to terms, &c., 
should be made to od Principal, Madame Micuagtis, 27, Glazbury- “road, 
West Kensington, W. 





EPARTMENT of SCIENCE and ART.— 
NATIONAL ART TRAINING SCHOOL, South Kensington, S.W. 
Principal—-JOHN C. L. SPARKES, Esq. 

‘The ANNUAL SESSION 1894-95 will COMMENCE on WEDNESDAY, 
October 3rd. Art Classes in connexion with the Training School are 
— = to the public oy payment of fees. The Classes for Men and 

yomen mee’ 

The Studies comprise Ornament and the Figure with a view to their 
ultimate use in Des’ and hy pe go and include the Study of 
Plants and Flowers, the Painting of Still Life, and the Drawing and 
Painting of Ornament and of the Figure. 

for who have not passed any Examination of 
the Department | in —— Drawing must pass the Admission Exami- 
i in that subject 
This Examination will be held at the School on OCTOBER 2ndand 9th, 
at 11.45 a.m. and 6.45 p.m., on both days, and on subsequent Tuesdays at 
frequent intervals during the Session. 

Application for further information may be aa in writing to the 
Secretary, Department of Science and Art, 8.W.; or, on and fame 
October 3rd, personally to the Savoenas, at the School, Exhibition- 


By order of the Lords of the Committee of Council on Education. 











UNIVERSITY GRADUATE and PRIZEMAN 
desires PRIVATE sah Ls (or Tiavelling). Experienced 
and highly reco .meuded.—J. #. AirxeEn, Siriol House Olney, Bucks. 


ERMAN UNIVERSITY GRADUATE, with 

cease ears’ experience Sep See Pu i d Abroad, 

Master of the Latin, Hogi, French, Gorman, and adevad 

Languages ap 4 Literature, is'OPEN to RE-ENGAGEMENT 

for NEXT TER) Excellent testimonials 1 - references.—Address 
Macisrer, Bramley Villa, Grove-road, Win 


Al LADY wishes to RECOMMEND an expe- 








rienced and trustworthy MAID qe eg ie elderly red or 
Gentleman. Could act as Amanuensis.—Address M. 4, Albert-terrace, 
Regent’s-park, London. 





WEsH INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION ACT, 


oe es gl COUNTY SCHEME. 


The 2 Count Governing Body Uaisg peels to appoint 
BAD HAST ond for toe! County mie oe School (mixed) at 


Machynlleth. A meryshire, at a of 1601. per annum, with a 
heat Rare sof Ne 3 for each Scho! " 


the ) Conny Tatormodie ges School Beth 
a ty r annum, with a 
Caplin n payment of of Bagi each Boy. iii 

‘or on County Intermediate School (Girls) at 
mM iinaldloes , ata oo Sei 0. per annum, with a Capitation payment of 
The Specs ae \ to be shortl med—Machyolleth with 

about 30 Scholars, and Llanidloes with pel y oy ore and 15 3G . 
A Master must have taken a Degree in the United in m or 
Mistress Sees cum have taken a 


ving full particulars, may be obtained from 
pence. 


ice 
gi PPlications, stating age and qualifications, and accompanied b: 

Co ti gee be sent in, addressed ‘‘Clerk of the 
County Council, Welshpool,” marked ‘‘For County Governin; 
Body, not later than 8th he he cen = egrnytet are are requested 
I which = the subjects t in th 

selves teach. A Welsh is J- every ~—A, dis. 
Pensable. E D. 


pits of 
EO. HARRISON 
Clerk te the County Council, Welshpool. 





BEDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (for WOMEN). 
Founded 1849. 


Principal—Miss EMILY PENROSE. 


SESSION 1894-5. 
The SESSION will BEGIN on THURSDAY, October 4, am. Students 
ree to enter their names between 2 and 40 Wednesday, 
c 


wan COLLEGE COURSES provide Pheer for Matriculation and 

Examinations for Degrees in Arts and Sciences held by the Uni- 

versity of London. Special Courses are held for various branches of 

A. Degree, and in Chemistry for the First MB. There are 

Courses of Lectures in all a of general and higher education, and 
Single Courses in any subject may be attended. The four separate 
Labo. ries for Biology, jotany, Chemistry, and Physics are open 

Women, other than those already Students o! the ecu for practic 

works a research. and Senior d for 


The TRAINING DEPARTMENT provides Professional Training for 
Women in the Theory and Practice of pee! with full preparation 
for the ae oe of London and Cam bridge. 

The ART SC. is open daily, from 10 to 4, for Drawing and oh 
ing, Water = and Oil, from the round, antique, and draped living 
m 


EVENING LECTURES — = week, at reduced fees to Teachers, in 
English, English ween LEE caer tig 'y, in pre- 
Lenn for the Cambridge Higher Local Examinatio: 

e revised scale of fees to be obtained on a) lication to the Patn- 
saan LUCY J. RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary. 











VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
HE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 


The SIXTY-FOURTH SESSION of the MEDICAL DEPARTMENT 
and the TWEN'TY-FIRST SESSION of the DEPARTMENT of SCIENCE, 
TECHNO Y, and ARTS begin OCTOBER 8th. 

The Sapp: prepare for Professions, Commerce, and Universit 


ee or ence, and e. e Ph emical, 
ical, Engineering, and Leather Industries Laboratories, and the 
ween ng Sheds, Dyehouse, and Printing Rooms, will be Open Daily for 


The wl Prospectuses may be had free froma the Registrar :— 
For Regular Day Students. 
2 For Occasional and Evening Students. 
e a sin eee 
Medical 5 
A Hall of Reattones for College ‘Sradents has been established. 





One Senior Open Iver eo of the value of 751. will 
te phew to the best Candidat (if of merit) in Biology and 

Physiology. 
Candidates for these Scholarships must be under twenty-five years of 
and must not have — oe to the Medical and Surgical Practice of 


age, 
any London Medical Reet 

One Junior —<S rship in Sponges? — 1502., and oes Pre- 
liminary Scienti: Eehibicion, value 50 awarded to the best 
Candidates under twenty years of age ait of Suffivient merit) in ha Spa 
Chemistry, Animal Biology, and Vegetable Biology. The questions for 
the Scholarship of 150/. will be of show the range uired for oe 
in the London University Preliminary fic 
those for the Preliminary degree Exhibition Nag op ‘about tthe 

Q 


of the 
hibition ition ee 202.) will be pth for at the same time. The subjects 
of aa nation are _ fname y nny and any one of the 
myst uages—Gree! ren 
4 igeetoal subjects are those of the London don University Matricula- 
tion pa arti of June, 1894. 

The successful Candidates in all th Sch 
to enter to the Full Course at St. Bartholomew re ospttal in the October 
succeeding the Examination. ‘The Examinations for these Scho 
will be held on SEPTEMBER 26th, 1894. 

For particulars, application may be made, personally or by letter, to 
the Wanpex of the College, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, B.C. . 














S?: BARTHOLOMEW'S HOSPITAL and 


The WINTER SESSION i press on “MONDAY, October Ist, 1894. 

Students can ponies the College within the Hospital walls, subject 
to = — iate regulations. 

Hospital contains a service of 750 beds. poxciereta and Prizes 
0: regate value of nearly 900/. are awarded an ly. 

The © ag ical School contains large Lecture Rooms pee wellep pet 
Laon ays for ree Teaching, as well as Dissecting ms, 
a ibrar Cc 

A large Recrestion Ground has recently been purchased, and will be 
ready during the coming year. 

For further particulars, apply personally or by letter to the WaRDEN 
of the College, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, E.C. 

A Handbook forwarded on application. 








ESTMINSTER HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
SCHOOL, CAXTON-STREET, 8.W. 

The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on MONDAY, October Ist. 
Introductory Address by Mr. HART! E, at 4 pe. as iollowea by 
Distribution of Prizes by the Right Hon. Lord KNUTSFORD, G.C.M.G. 

Dinner at 7 p.m., at Café Ro a Cc. MACNAMARA in the 


Secreta: CO’ 
DTwo EN i SCHOLARSHIPS, value 601. and 40/., and one of 
201. for Dental Students on Examination, SEPTEMBER and 29th. 

FEES—115/. in = = - ‘nap aoe or = bn = 7a or 132/. 
in six ments. Cc! ‘ees for ewig an mn 

The spi tal has 8 service of over 200 beds and the usual Special 
Departments. 

d all information on a woes to 
Prospectus an: in ‘War ? SPENCER, 








S!: GEORGE’ s HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 


Hyde Park Corner, 8. W. 


The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCBon MONDAY, October Ist, 
when an aad Address will be delivered by Dr. "ISAMBARD 
OWEN, at4 

The yb hoe wt os SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered for COM- 
PETITION in OCTO 

1. A Scholarship, uf a 1451., for the Sons of Medical Men who have 
= the School as bond fide first year Students during the current 


2 Two Scholarships. each of value of 50/., open to all Students who 
neve commenced their Medical ae not earlier than mag £ 
3. Two Scholarships, of value for Students who, aving been 
signed up for or previously passed tha Oxford Ist M.B. or o Cambridge 
2nd M.B., have entered the School during the current yea: 
The following Exhibitions and Prizes are also open to Students :—The 
1007. Exhibition; the fe yg ay ne nm al ; 
the Brackenbur Prize in Medicine, of value e Brackenbury 
on in weecoanhy of value 32/.; the Pollock Prize in Physiology, of value 
; the Johnson Prize in ‘Anatomy, of value 107. 10s. ; the T jurer’s 
Prise, of value 107. 10s.; General Proficiency Prizes for First, Second, 
and Third Year Students, of 101. 10s. oe; the Brodie ‘dpe in Surgery ; A 
the Acland gg in } 5 Medal ; and Sir Charles 


H emote including the Four House Physicianships 
a ospital  ¢ rgeonships, are a ed as the — of competition, 
and are open to Students of Tne School without extra 

Nine ried Spaceneeaeses including that of Obstetric ‘Assistant, with 
a salary of 100). and board and lodging. are awarded yea’ early to senior 
pupils upon the recommendation of the Medical School Committee. 








uses and fuller details may be obtained on ae to 
— is: AMBARD OWEN, M , Dean. 
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UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


LECTURES ON ZOOLOGY. 
nen General Course of LECTURES on ZOOLOGY, by Professor 
w. R. WELDON, F.R.8., will COMMENCE on ‘WEDNESDAY, 


October Sd. at Lovelock Fox. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


The SESSION of the FACULTY of MEDICINE will COMMENCE 
BER Ist. INTRODUCTORY LECTURE at 4 p.«., by Professor 


on OCTO 
a R. SPEN D. 
The EXAMINATIONS 4 the ENTRANCE EXHIBITIONS will 
Oe ealerehip on § SEPTEMB 
ae Prizes of the value of 800/. are awarded 


annually. 

= Cnscny College Hospital about 3,000 In-Patients and 35,000 
Out-Patients are treated during the year. Thirty-six Appointments, 
eighteen Seing Fe resident, as House Surgeon, House Physician, Obstetric 
Assistant, are filled up by Competition during the year. and these, 
as well as all Glerkships and Dressershi ips, are open to Students of the 
Hospital without extra fee. 
pectuses, full information “ a Classes, Prizes, &c., may be 
obtained from the College Gower-street, W.C. 

V. A. H. HORSLEY, M.B. BS. F-R.8., Dean. 


Mt HORSBURGH, M.A., Secretary. 
YPE-WRITING.—MSS., Scientific, and of all 


descriptions, COPIED. Special ‘attention to work requiring —_. 
Dictation Rooms (Shorthand or by a nae 2 Usual terms.—Misse: 
E. B. & I. Fanran, Hastings House rfolk-street, Strand, London (for 
seven years of 34, Southampton-street, Strand). 


I['YPE- -WRITING. — All kinds of COPYING. 
Author's scrips, Pedigrees, &c. ‘Terms, 1d. per folio 

(72 Sera or 5,000 7000 words and over, 1s. per thousand (paper included). 
—Miss Nicurmca.t, The Avenue, Stevenage, Herts. 


in best style, 1d. pet folio. 
of address.—Miss Grappine, 23, 
., late of 243, South Lambeth-road. 























'YPE-WRITING, 
Customers please note chan; 
Lansdowne-gardens, 8. Lambeth, 8. 


bah Soa WRITING.—Every description of Manu- 

t Type-Written with eigen foo and J acempy Terms, ld. per 

Pasi or sore 000 Fay and over, 9d. per 1,000. es cial terms for Carbon 
H. B. FENWICK, | ul, Buxton-road, Chingford. 


aaa (SECOND- HAND). —Tre- 

mendous ins in slightly soiled Remingtons, Barlocks, 

ds, Yosts, raphs, &c. Any Machine can be hired with 

option to purchase. Use of Machines taught free. Terms, cash; or 
eas’ Ribbons and sundries for all ge ee rates. 

a - 00 Circulars = Copied 








al oat §) mtion to country ‘Catal —_ - 
Manager, National ‘Type-writer Santen, 74, Chancery-lane 
(Holborn end), ‘London. 





IHEAP TYPE-WRITERS’ RIBBONS.—For Bar- 
leck Machine, 3s. each, 16 yards. Other Ribbonsascheap. Post 
free.—E. Caro, care of Wm. Newall, 101, Park-road, Bradford. 


OCIETY of AUTHORS, — LITERARY PROPERTY, 

—The Public is urgently warned nst answering advertisements 

inviting MSS., or offering to oegede MBS., without the personal recom- 

mendation of a friend who has experience of the advertiser or the 
ERBERT THRING, tary. 


. V.C. 
“ the organ of the "rq is published monthly, 
price 6d., by Horace om Bream m’s-buildings, E 


HE AUTHORS’ BUREAU, Limited. —A Literary 
Syndicate and Press Age “A Medium of Communication 
between Authors, Editors, and § ublishers.” Advises upon, revises, 
and negotiates MSS. Interviews = 08 eaten only.—Address the 
Secretary, 3, Victoria-street, Westminster. 


HE AUTHORS’ AGENCY. Established 1879. 


1, Paternoster-row. The 














Proprietor, Mr. A. M. BURGHES, 
interests of Authors ‘examin represented. Proposed A ments, 
Accounts examined on behalf of Authors. 8s. placed 


Estimates, and 

with Publishers. Transf Giga y Aer conducted. Twenty-five years’ 

os ractical ere in ‘all kinds of ood and Book Producing. 
nsultation free.—Terms and testimonial Leading Authors on 


rom 
application to Mr. A. M. Burcues, ‘Authors’ Agent, 1, Paternoster-row. 


ANDERSON & CO., Advertising Agents, 

e 14, COCKSPUR-STREET, CHARING CROSS, 8.W., 
Insert Advertisements in all Papers, Magazines, &c., at the lowest 
possible he terms to Institutions, Schools, Publishers, 


MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
e Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. d 
of Terms on application. 
12 and 13, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, E.C. 


RINTING and PUBLISHING.—To AUTHORS. 

or; attention given to the above. Estimates free. Accounts 

verified by Chartered Accountant.—Address Manacrr, Roxburghe Press, 
8, Victoria-street, Westminster. 


NOVELS IN ONE VOLUME, 

















SPECIAL LIST 
FREE BY POST TO ANY ADDRESS. 
MUDIE’S 
SELECT 
LIBRARY, 
LIMITED, 


30-4, NEW OXFORD-STREET, W.C. 
241, BROMPTON-ROAD, S.W. 
48, QUEEN VICTORIA-STREET, E.C. 


LONDON. 


AND AT 


MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 


THe AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD-STREET, LONDON, 
is remarkable for its Display of Copies of Celebrated Works of 
THE GREAT MASTERS. 


ISRAEL in EGYPT. By E. J. Poynter, R.A. 
The original Painting recently on view at the Guildhall. 
Copies 42s. and 21s. each. 

“We have from the Autotype Company a reproduction in their 
process of Mr. Poynter's ‘Israel in Egypt ’—due to a monochrome copy 
of the picture, about 6 ft. by 2} ft.,on which tke painter worked with 
his own hands in oil, preserving the character of the figures in a 
surprisingly happy and complete way. From this monochrome & 
reduced, but still large autotype copy has been published. In the 
absence of a line engraving we could not hope for a truer or more 
acceptable transcript of this intensely interesting picture, one of the 
most important examples of the English school.” 

Atheneum, November 9, 1878. 
The ARTS of PEACE. The ARTS of WAR. 
By Sir F. Leighton, P.R.A. 
Autotype reproductions of these magnificent Frescoes, 36inches 
base line, each 25s. 

Copies of Works by Ford Madox Brown, Rossetti, G. F. Watts, &c. 

New Pamphlet, ‘Autotype a Decorative and Educational Art,’ free on 
application. 

The AUTOTYPE FINE-ART CATALOGUE, 186 pages and Supplement, 
containing 68 Miniature Photographs of notable Autotypes, post free, 
One Shilling. 

The AUTOTYPE COMPANY, London. 


ICTURE REPARATION or CLEANING 
ae See ie el 


by 
Studio, 41, George-street, Portman-square, w. 











Catalogues. 


Lt: 32 £ eo se FY Be SF, 
Dealers in Old and Rare Books and MSS. 

Libraries Purchased, ogued, Arranged, and Valued. 
Catalogues issued at frequent intervals. 

29, New Bond-street, London, W. 


FOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 
promptly supplied on moderate terms. 
CATALOG JES on application. 
DULAU & CO. 37, SOHO-SQUARE. 


OOKS—PORTRAITS,—CATALOGUE of 
Better-Class SECOND-HAND BOOKS and ENGRAVED BRITISH 
a free to Collectors. 

8 Americana—Antiquarian—A ustraliana—Dramatic—Early 
Printed—First Editions of Ancient and Modern Writers, Cruiks! 
Leech, Rowlandson, Bewick, &c.—Best Library Editions and Hand- 
somely-Bound Books. 

U. Maces, ookectior, 159, Church-street, Paddington, London, W. 


CROCE ENGRAVINGS, DRAWINGS, and 
BOOKS.—Specialities, Turner and Ruskin. —Now ready, CATA- 
LOGUE No. 13, ge free, Sixpence.—WsM. Warp (for 30 years % ssistant 
to Prof. Ruskin), 2 , Church-terrace, Richmond, Surrey. Wanted to 


} Bona, Liber Studiorum Etchings. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT STAMMERING. — Any 
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Sales by Auction 
TUESDAY NEXT. 
Two valuable and important Collections of Shells, 
R, J. Cc. STEVENS will a by phe | 
—- - Par Bg 
TUESDAY NEXT OA 


COLLECTION of SHELLS torn rined by Gen pneral RR MAINW, 

CHOUCH, Boq’, FZ8. including a large number Of Choice alm 
uding @ number of Choi 

some + 3-3 . 


On view the da rior 10 till 4 and Mo: of Sale, 
cn y P rning and Catalogues 





———__ 


FRIDAY NEXT. 
Household Furniture (by order of the Trustee.) 
Me J. C. STEVEN 8 will SELL by AUCTION, 


at his Great Room 38, King-street, Covent-garden, on FRIDAY 
NEXT, August 31 at half-ps 12 o'clock precisely, a large QUANTITY 
of FIRST-CLASS HO ‘OLD FURN neo tembvel tar con: 


venience of sale ; also jenn oy hic tific Instruments 
—Books—Je’ ewellery—Lanterns * a Blidee ‘Electrical ! Appliances, &, 


sa are day oan 6G pane tenbatne of Sale, and Catalogues 














By Col. 


Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No. 135, 
Book II. 
and ‘MATTHEW AUSTIN,’ b by W. E. Norris, | aan 

Edited by VICTORIA WOODHULL MARTIN. 
The OLD-TIME HUMANITARIAN. Elizabeth Martyn. 
LONGEVITY in LONDON. Hugh Percy Dunn, F.R.C.S. 
The REDEMPTION of the CRIMINAL. Thomas C. Collings. 
Hutchinson & Co. Paternoster-row, E.C. 
Bots 
Contents for SEPTEMBER. 
2. AtSea. By Nauticus. 
The FINANCIAL OUTLOOK. By Hartley Withers. 
IN DEFENCE of ANARCHY. By Wordsworth Donisthorpe. 
(Conclusion. 
J. Henniker Heaton, M. od 


(THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for cue 

ous ‘A FATAL RESERVATION,’ 2 R. 

or. 1-3—‘CHARACTER NOTE: 2 Fre 
‘GLEAMS of MORY ; — some pers ae 
Chap. 3—‘The SHADOW on the BLIND —— anes Fa 
London : Smith, Elder & Co. 15, aeottenan, 
THE HUMANITARIAY, 
Now ready, SEPTEMBER, One Shilling. 
SUNDAY OBSERVANCE. W. Holman Hunt. 
The NEW HEDONISM. Grant Allen. 
GREEN LEAVES. M. Collins. 
The OPPRESSED RYOTS of BEHAR. Donald M. Reid. 
PAWNBROKING. George Washington Moon. 
The BOUNDWOMAN andthe FREE. Zula Maud Woodhull. 
NOTES, COMMENTS, and REVIEWS. 
N E W REVIEW, 
Price One Shilling. 
CHINA and JAPAN. 
1, Ashere. By Sir Edwin Arnold, K.C.I.E. C.8.I. 
A CHILD'S RECOLLECTIONS of ROSSETTI. By Miss Hall Caine. 
DALMENY and DEVONSHIRE. By T. H. 8. Escott. 
SOME UNPUBLISHED REMINISCENCES of NAPOLEON. 
the Hon. Neville Lyttleton. 

SECRETS from the COURT of SPAIN. (V.) 
The CHAOS of \———a and DIVORCE LAWS. 
SPORT and SPORTSMEN. By Major Gambier Parry. 
The UNDEFINABLE : a Fantasia. (I.) By Sarah Grand. 








one interested will receive the latest information and 
— on the cU RE, on loan, post free, a charge, from — 
rs. Deacon’ 's, Leadenhali-street, London. 


HE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER- PAD. 
(The LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd., 50, Leadenhall-street, 
Contains hairless r, Londen, 5.0.5 the pen nee with perfect 

freedom. Sixpence = 9 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 


DINBURGH.—Superior BOARD offered for 


STUDENT in Professional Gentleman’s Family. Large House; 
No. 598, Robertson & Scott, 











CHESS. (With Probl ) By I. Gunsb 
London: Wm. Heinemann, 21, Bedford-street, W.C. 
NOW READY, 


Feap. 4to. cloth boards, 350 pp. illustrated, price 6s. 
OWNFALL of LOBENGULA 
The Cause, History, and Effect of the Matabeli War. 
By W. A. WILLS and L. T. COLLINGRIDGE. 
London: Published at the African Review Offices, 10, Basinghall-street, 











UNBRIDGE WELLS.—APARTMENTS in a 

comfortably Furnished House, seven minutes from S.E. Rail- 
way, close to Mount Ephraim.—R. G., 42, Upper Grosvenor-road, 
Tunbridge Wells. 





YO LET, HOUSE, ten minutes from District 

Station, close to tram, thirty-three minutes from Charing Cross. 
Four or Five Bed-rooms, Three Sitting-rooms, Store-room, good, well- 
lighted and dry Offices; south aspect ; rden on bank of river ; perfect 
quiet ; “= view of open country ; fi ties for keeping boat ; speaking 
tube and gas throughout; blinds. Rent, for a term, 501.—Apply O., 10, 
Hammersmith. terrace, W. 








The price of the 
S AGA LIBRARY, by WILLIAM Morris and 
MAGNUSSON, is 7s. 6d. per volume. 
The Second Volume of the HEIMSKRINGLA is just published. 
Bernard or 15, Piccadilly, London. 


ion 2 — - E.C.; and Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co., Ltd. 
33, LINDEN-GARDENS, BAYSWATER.— (Mrs. NOW READY, 
Roms. Sadsonses: bov. Uh tiewels; De Astuar lies, 6, Gesen ([HE HISTORY of DESIGN in PAINTED 
Anne-street, Cavendish-square, W. 
GLASS. 


By N. H. T. WESTLAKE, F,S8.A. 


Vol. IV., containing The RENAISSANCE, completing the Work. 
193 pp., 170 Plates. 
Price, cloth, 34s. Subscribers to the Four Volumes, 25s. 


The Four Volumes can now be purchased for 5I. 10s., but a8 the 
Work will not be reprinted the price will be raised shortly. 


James Parker & Co. Oxford. 
6, Southampton-street, Strand, London. 











COMPLETION OF THE 
READY SEPTEMBER 1st. 


CASTLE DAN 
CHRONICLES OF THE 


duction and Notes by ANDREW LANG. 





BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 





“BORDER” WAVERLEY. _ 
GEROUS. 1 vol. 
CANONGATE, &c. 1 vol. 


Ten Etchings by or after H. MACBETH-RAEBURN, G. D, ARMOUR, a D. T, CAMERON, Intro- 


Prices for complete Sets in leather bindings may be obtained from all Booksellers, 
London: JoHN C, Nimmo, 14, King William-street, Strand. 
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cHATTO & wiNDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


DORA RUSSELL’S New Novel, 
‘A COUNTRY SWEET. 
HEART, will be ready on 
Sept. 6, at all Inbraries and 
at the Booksellers’. 3 vols. crown 
8vo. 15s. nett. 


LOURDES, by EMILE ZOLA, 
Translated into English by E. A. VIZE- 
TELLY, will be ready immediately at all 
Booksellers’. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s, 6d. 
Also by M. ZOLA. Crown 8yo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 

The DOWNFALL. With 2 Plans. 
The DREAM. With 8 Illustrations. 
DR. PASCAL. With a Portrait. 
MONEY. 


MAID MARIAN and ROBIN HOOD: 
a Romance of Old Sherwood Forest. By J. E. MUDDOCK. With 
12 Iustrations oo Stanley L. Wood. A New Edition. Crown 8vo. 

woth extra, 3s. 6d. (Immediately. 
“The legend is so ‘fresh that it will bear telling many times without 
losing any of its interest. The book will win readers by the strength of 
a good romantic story plainly told. The picture given of men and 
cusoners in Mid-Englan is bright, stimulating, and in sears 
sman. 


The WOMAN in WHITE. By Wilkie 


COLLINS. Xr Bten, set in new type. Medium &yo. 
rans cover, cloth, 1 


BRET HARTE’S COLLECTED 
WORKS.—Vol. VIII. TALES of the PINE and the CYPRESS. 
Grown 8vo. cloth extra, és. (Shortly. 

fue volume contains -SNOW-BOUND at EAGLE'S- SUSY SALLY 
WS—The CONSPIRACY of Mrs. BUNKER—The TRANSFORMA- 
TION of BUCKEYE CAMP—THEIR UNCLE from CALIFORNIA. 


NEW PICCADILLY NOVELS. 
Uniform binding, crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 


The WOMAN of of the IRON BRACE- 
LETS. By FRANK B. 

“A very exciting and reameble.: ae .the interest well sustained 
trom the first page to the last.”— Westminster Gazette. 


A SECRET of the SEA. By T. W. 
SPEIGHT, Author of ‘The Mysteries of Heron Dyke.’ 
“A novel that we can heartily commend for holiday reading. 
Public pinion. 


The SCORPION: a Romance of Spain. 
hy E. A. VIZETELLY. With a Frontispiece. 
. a is B eg! of sensation. love, jealousy, om. orcas in this 
livel: e adventures of the hero in Spain, with his good and 
ted fortes and his hairbreadt h eeeeDee, are told ‘pith much spirit and 
wlan ot local colour.”—Atheneum. 


RUJUB the JUGGLER. By G. A. 

With 8 Illustrations by Stanley L. Wood. [ Shortly. 
Big the Juggler’ is a stirring story of life in India during the 

Mutiny, and differs from most novels in that, though the interest is 




















= kept up to the end, the second part is perhaps the best. The hero 
isan o1 sina and striking figure....Good ‘stories ofthe Mutiny such as 
this are always attractive. ”— Guardian. 





BILL NYE’S HISTORY of the 


UNITED STATES. With 146 Illustrations by F. Opper. reports 8vo. 
Shortly. 


cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
TWO GIRLS on a BARGE. By V. 


CECIL COTES. With 44 Illustrations by F. H. Townsend. A 
New Edition. Post 8vo. cloth limp, 2s. 6d. Shortly. 
“There is freshness and humour in these entertaining descriptions of 
persons and places....The little vignettes scattered ugh the text 
reflect, quite as cleve rly as the full- -page illustrations, all the fun of the 
barge and some of the oibles of its crew.”—Speaker. 


CONVERSATIONAL HINTS for 
YOUNG SHOOTERS: a Guide to Polite Talk. (Reprinted from 
Punch.) By R. C. LEHMANN, Author of ‘Harry Fludyer at Cam- 
bridge.’ Post 8vo. picture cover, ls. ; cloth, 1s. 

“ Admirably ironic and genuinely amusing. "Globe. 


SELECTIONS from the WORKS of 
CHARLES READE. With an Introduction by Mrs. ALEX. 
IRELAND. ANew Edition. Post 8vo. cloth limp, 2s. 6d. (Shortly. 

“Tf ever a school for novel-writers is started, Mrs. Ireland’s ‘ Selec- 
tions from the Works of Charles Reade’ should be made a text-book.” 
St. James's Gazette. 


LONDON. By Walter Besant, Author 


of ‘Sir Richard Whittington,’ &c. With 125 Tllustrations, sd 
iy a Edition. Demy 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. (Shortly. 














itive, his narrative is worthy of the babel it records....No more 
notable book on the same theme has appeared since Doré’s ‘ London.’ 
Yorkshire Post. 





‘THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
One Shilling Monthly. 
Content- for SEPTEMBER, 
“ZO THEY ZAY.” By Osgood Hartier—-NAPOLEON.—SWANS 
and SWAN-SONGS. By Rev. John Edward Field, M.A.—DIO- 
’S PALACE at Lag ort TO. By Perey ee M.A.—The 
HANTS ii e ARCTIC REGIONS. Rev. D. 
mee —AMONG the VISHERMEN. By F. M. en —A BUFFALO 
at ONE TREE CREEK. ah L. —CURIOSITIES of 
RLS. By Herbert James Gibbins, —A "HAUNT of BIRDS. By 
Rey. J. H. Crawford, F.L.8.—INFANT MARRIAGES. By Sylvanus 





London: CHATTO « WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 









MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S 
LIST. 


—_~———— 


NOW READY, 


In 1 vol. 8vo. with 2 Maps, 21 Full-Page Illustrations, and 
29 Illustrations in the Text, price One Guinea, 


PROBLEMS OF THE 
FAR EAST. 


JAPAN—KOREA—CHINA. 


By the Hon. GEORGE N. CURZON M.P., 


Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford, 
Author of ‘ Russia in Central Asia’ and ‘ Persia.’ 

‘* A fascinating and painstaking work.”—Morning Post. 

“A material addition to our sources of information is 
made by Mr. George Curzon’s book on the ‘ Problems of the 
Far East.’......He epitomizes all the information bearing on 
the situation of Korea, and reoords step by step the measures 
taken by China and Japan for the advancement of their own 
interests.” — Standard, 


‘This work possesses in a pre-eminent degree the merit of 
seasonableness....... But while Mr. Curzon’s book will be 
eagerly welcomed because it appears at a most opportune 
moment, it will be appreciated, we need hardly say, for 
many qualities of a rarer and more enduring kind.” —7Ztmes. 

‘‘The book will strongly commend itself to all who take 
an interest in those problems of the East about which the 
author has been at such pains to collect at first hand infor- 
mation of an authoritative kind.”—Daily News. 


CELESTIAL OBJECTS for 


Cones TELESCOPES. By the Rev. T. W. WEBB, 
M.A. F.R.A.S., Vicar of Hardwick, Herefordshire. Fifth 
dition, Revised en pty Enlarged by the Rev. T. E. 
ESPI 2 vols. 

Vol. I. ong cen and a Reminiscence of the 4 nendy? 
2 Plates and numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo. 6s. [Read 

Vol. II. With Illustrations and Map of Star fe 
crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. (Just published. 

‘*A very welcome new edition of a work which has ne 
been recognized as invaluable by young students an 

ti 's in general.” — Zimes. 





a astr¢ 


DUBLIN UNIVERSITY PRESS SERIES. 
The CORRESPONDENCE of 


CICERO. A Revised Text, with Notes and Prole- 
— by ROBERT Y. TYRRELL, — hg wy! of 
rinity College, and Regius Professor f Greek in the 
University of Dublin; and LOUIS CLAUDE PURSER, 
M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Dublin. 
Vol. iv. 8vo. 15s. (Just published. 


*,* Vol. I., 12s.; Vol. II., 12s,; Vol. III., 12s, 





NEW BOOK BY MRS. WALFORD. 


‘“ PLOUGHED,” and other Stories. 


By L. B. WALFORD, Author of ‘Mr. Smith,’ ‘One 
Good Guest,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


DAVID’S LOOM: a Story of 


Rochdale Life in the Early Years of the Nineteenth 
Century. By JOHN TRAFFORD CLEGG (‘ Th’ Owd 
Weighver”), Author of ‘Heart Strings,’ &c. 
8vo. és. 

‘A thrilling story...... The narrative never flags in interest 
from the opening to the concluding pages.” 
Daily Telegraph. 


A JOURNEY in OTHER 
WORLDS: a Romance of the Future. By JOHN 
J ACOB ASTOR. With 10 Illustrations. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 





Crown 


Now ready, price Sixpence, 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


SEPTEMBER, 


The MATOHMAKER. By L. B. Walford. Chaps. 43-45. 


WHITE SEA LETTERS. Concluded. By Aubyn Trevor- 
Battye, B.A. F.L.S., &. 


The VALLEY of DREAMS. By S. Cornish Watkins. 

The APOSTLE of PORT ROYAL. By L. Cope Cornford. 
The CINDERELLA of CIVILIZATION. By Grant Allen. 
A SUBJECT RACH. By Miss E. T. Fowler. 


The CAVERN of the GREAT DEATH. By Sebastian 
Evans, LL.D. 


The UNBIDDEN GUEST. By E. W. Hornung. Chaps, 15-17. 
AT the SIGN of the SHIP. By Andrew Lang. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO, 
New York: 15, East 16th Street, 








ALISON McLEAN’S SUCCESSFUL WORK. 


In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, bevelled boards, 3s, 6d. 


QUIET STORIES 


FROM AN 


OLD WOMAN'S GARDEN. 


By ALISON McLEAN. 


With Photogravure Front by H. R, STEER. 


“Tt is seldom that so wholesome and 
refreshing an enjoyment is afforded to the 
contemporary novel reader as that which may 
be derived from the perusal of ‘ Quiet Stories 
from an Old Woman's Garden.’ A fine artistic 
sense of proportion and balance is manifest in 
the author’s developments of her slender but 
symmetrical plots, and in the discretion with 
which she imparts light and shadow to her 
delineations of character by deft touches of 
delicate humour and tender pathos, ‘ Quiet 
Stories’ cannot be too widely read or earnestly 
taken to heart.”—Daitly Telegraph. 

“ This little book is simply a gem. A few 
‘old summer pictures of the quiet hills, and 
human life as quiet at their feet,’ make it up; 
but there is a world of art in the crystal clear- 
ness and perfect diction with which they are 
drawn, The ‘true pathos and sublime o’ human 
life’ shine out of every page, and few readers 
will lay the book down without a tender feeling 
in their hearts for the simple folk it tells of, 
and a suspicion of moisture in their eyes born 
of human sympathy.”—Liverpool Mercury. 

“If the sketches are slight, they are en- 
dowed with all the charm that attaches to the 
experiences of a venerable writer....Half a 
dozen stories of rustic life, in which there is a 
pleasing combination of simplicity and natural- 
ness. In all the stories the power of love and 
kindliness is strongly emphasized.” —Scotsman. 

“This is a selection of quiet stories of rural 
life. The unassuming style of the work goes 
far to gain the lasting favour of the reader, 
the strong love of nature that pervades it 
imparts to the book a thoroughly healthy 
tone, while the merit of the stories themselves 
is quite sufficient to retain one’s interest. On 
every hand refreshing little sketches abound 
of the homely scenes which add so much to 
the charm of English country life. ‘Quiet 
Stories’ is in every way to be commended.” 

N.B. Daily Press, 

“Tt was a happy idea of the author to 
connect the half dozen stories in the present 
volume with the favourite flowers in an old 
woman’s garden. The notion has been well 
carried out, and the six stgries are more than 
usually readable. Pleasure and sadness have 
been skilfully combined ; for, as the old lady 
says, it is impossible to write the true story 
of a life and leave out allthe sorrowful parts.” 

Bookseller. 

‘The stories which make up this delight- 
ful old woman’s wallet are all suggested by 
flowers in the pet border of her garden in the 
South Downs of Sussex. The book, while 
unpretentious, is well worth reading, and pose 
sesses many of those delicate touches which 
only a lady can give.”—Perthshire Advertiser. 





London: FREDERICK WARNE & CO, 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
LIST. 


—_—_¥_~>—— 
Just ready, price One Shilling, 
THE 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


Contents for SEPTEMBER, 


The ADVENTURESS. Chaps. 9-12. 

. The OLD CEMETERY at QUIBERON. 
POET, PARSON, and PAMPHLETEER. 

. The DESMOND’S WAKE. 

. LOUISA MARCHIONESS of WATERFORD. 
5. The DAFFODILS. 

. MADAME CHARLES REYBAUD. 

. The COLONEL’S STORY. 

. AT SET of SUN. 

. An AFTERNOON CALL. 

. HEINRICH HOFFMANN’S HISTORY. 

. ALEXANDER LORD PITSLIGO. 

. CLIFF’S END FARM. 

. “AT PUERI LUDENTES, REX ERIS, AIUNT—.” 


The HISTORY of the HONOURABLE 


ARTILLERY COMPANY of LONDON. Including also 
a brief History of the American Branch of the Regiment 
founded at Boston in 1638. By Colonel G. A. RAIKES, 
F.S.A. 2 vols. with Portraits, Coloured Illustrations, 
and Maps, demy 8vo. 31s. 6d. each. 
THE ANCIENT VELLUM BOOK OF 
THE COMPANY. 

Being the Roll of Members from 1611 to 1682. Edited, 
with Notes and Illustrations, by Colonel RAIKES, 
F.S.A. Demy 8vo. 2ls. 

THE ROYAL CHARTER OF INCORPORATION 

GRANTED BY HENRY VIII., 


also the Royal Warrants, 1632-1889, and the Orders in 
Council relating to the Government of the Company. 
Edited by Colonel RAIKES, F.S.A. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


NEW NOVELS 


AT ALL LIBRARIES and BOOKSELLERS’, 
—— 
READY ON MONDAY NEXT, 


THE ADVENTURESS. 


By Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDES, 
Author of ‘Ought We to Visit Her ?’ &. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


ft et et et 
POD H ODM oe tte 











NOW READY, 


An INTERLOPER. By Frances 


MARY PEARD, Author of ‘The Baroness,’ &c. In 
2 vols. crown 8yo. 

‘We rejoice in this thoroughly right-minded novel, which 
will strengthen instead of weaken, like so many in these 
days, the fearless sense of right.” —Guardian. 

‘* Makes decidedly good reading.” — Observer. 





NOW READY, 


WEDDED TO A GENIUS. 
By NEIL CHRISTISON. 


In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


** Few modern novels show a better insight to the human 
heart, and it is calculated to hold up an instrucjive mirror 
to many an il!l-matched pair.”— Scotsman. 





NOW READY, 


IN a CINQUE PORT: a Story of 
Winchelsea. By E. M. HEWITT. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
‘A graceful and suggestive story. The old-world glories 
and present autumnal grace of Winchelsea are brought 
vividly before the reader. Every page is indicative of a cul- 
tured mind and a certain nobleness of purpose.” —Athenaum. 





NOW READY, 


A TROUBLESOME PAIR. By 


LESLIE KEITH, Author of ‘’Lisbeth,’ &. In 3 vols. 
crown 8vo. 


NOW READY, 


MRS. ROMNEY. By Rosa N. Carey, 


Author of ‘ Nellie’s Memories,’ &c. In 1 vol. small crown 8vo 2s. 

_ “Miss Carey has the gift of writing naturally and simply, her pathos 
is true and unforced, and her conversations are sprightly and sharp.” 
Standard. 


A NEW EDITION, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


DIANA TEMPEST. By Mary Chol- 
MONDELEY, Author of ‘Sir Charles Danvers,’ &c. 
_ Miss Cholmondeley writes with a brightness which is in itself de- 
“bcrcchaenfreern ype! eared ela lg onto, an excellent novel, full of 
umour, touched with real pathos, and written with finished tast: 
skill, read ‘Diana Tempest.’”— Atheneum. aia ae: 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 
New Burlington street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


—— 


A THIRD EDITION (Fourth Thousand) now ready at all 
Booksellers’ and Libraries. 


In 2 vols. demy 8vo. with Portraits, 30s. 


FIFTY YEARS of MY LIFE 


in the WORLD of SPORT at HOME and ABROAD. By 
Sir JOHN DUGDALE ASTLEY, Bart. 

“It is not too much to say that in etry two volumes, which 
he has, by permission, dedicated to the nce of Wales, Sir John 
Astley has not only produced a book which will amuse and in some 
measure instruct the thousands who will be anxious to read it, but has 
at once taken his place amongst the best chroniclers of his time.” 

Times, May 18. 

“In conclusion, we never read a book into the treasures and attrac- 
tions of which it is more im ble to give an insight by a few quota- 
tions. Itis the work ofa t —— genial and good fellow, who has 
seen nearly every vicissitude of life that the open air can afford, and has 
touched nothing without adorning it.”—Daily Telegraph. 


NEW NOVELS. 
ADAM the GARDENER. By Mrs. 


STEPHEN BATSON, Author of ‘Such a Lord is Love,’ &e. 3 vols. 


ST. MAUR. By Adeline Sergeant, 


Author of ‘ Caspar Brooke’s Daughter,’ ‘Sir Anthony,’ &c. 3 vols. 


SUIT and SERVICE. By Mrs. 


; a aaa MARTIN, Author of ‘Bonnie Lesley,’ ‘ Britomart,’ &c. 
vols. 


s 
A VAGABOND in ARTS. By 
ALGERNON GISSING, Author of ‘A Moorland Idyl,’ ‘A Village 
Hampden,’ &c. 3 vols. 
“The story is both cleverand i 
natural.”—Atheneum. 
‘There is much profound thought and brilliant writing in ‘A Vaga- 
bond in Arts.’”—Daily Telegraph. 


HOIST WITH HER OWN PETARD. 


By REGINALD LUCAS. 3 vols. 
“A well-worked out tale of matrimonial intrigue, and the author 
obtains a mastery of the reader’s attention from the very outset.” 
Daily Telegraph. 


The LIGHT of OTHER DAYS. By 


iia FORRESTER, Author of ‘ Viva,’ ‘My Lord and my Lady,’ &c. 
2 vols. 


SHALLOWS. By Myra Swan. 


2 vols. 


THIRD EDITION of MARY 


FENWICK’S DAUGHTER. By BEATRICE WHITBY, Author of 
‘The Awakening of Mary Fenwick,’ ‘One Reason Why,’ &c. 3 vols. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES, 
Now ready at all Booksellers’ and Libraries. 


THUNDERBOLT. (An Australian 


ery Story.) By the Rev. J. MIDDLETON MACDONALD, 
Bengal Chaplain. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. Forming the New 
Volume of Hurst & Biackett’s 3s. 6d. Series. 








ing, and the characters are very 








Uniform, each in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


NOVELS BY EDNA LYALL. 


DONOVAN: a Modern Englishman. 
TO RIGHT the WRONG. 
WE TWO. IN the GOLDEN DAYS. 
KNIGHT ERRANT. WON BY WAITING. 
A HARDY NORSEMAN. 


A SELECTION FROM 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
STANDARD LIBRARY. 
EACH IN A SINGLE VOLUME, PRICE 5s. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘JOHN HALIFAX.’ 

JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLE-|OHRISTIAN’S MISTAKE, 
MAN. A NOBLE LIFE. 

A WOMAN’S THOUGHTS HANNAH. 

a teen Gees Ce, The UNKIND WORD. 

NOTHING NEW. A BRAVE LADY. 

MISTRESS und MAID. STUDIES from LIFE. 

The WOMAN'S KINGDOM. | YOUNG MRS. JARDINE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘SAM SLICK.’ 
NATURE AND HUMAN The OLD JUDGE; or, Lite 


NATORE. |_ in a Colony. 
WISE SAWS and MODERN | RAL7S ot AMERICAN 
INSTANOES, |The AMERICANS at HOMN, 
BY DR. GEORGE MAC DONALD, 
DAVID ELGINBROD. | ALEC FORBES, 
ROBERT FALCONER. SIR GIBBIE, 


BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 
ADAM GRAEME. LIFE of IRVING. 
LAIRD of NORLAW. | A ROSE in JUNE. 
AGNES. PHBE, JUNIOR. 
IT WAS A LOVER AND HIS LASS, 





THE LITERATURE OF THE 
FAR EAST, 
PUBLISHED BY KEGAN PAUL, 
TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., LTD. 


—~— 


CONFUCIUS, the GREAT TEACHER. 
By Major-General G.G. ALEXANDER. 6s. 


CHINESE CHARACTERISTICS. By 
ARTHUR H. SMITH, Twenty-two Years a Mission 
of the American Board in China. New Edition. 7s, 6d, 


LEAVES from my CHINESE SCRAP 
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LITERATURE 


— 


Dictionary of National Biography. Edited by 
Sidney Lee.—Vols. XXXVI.-XXXIX. 
Malthus-Myles. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 


Turse four volumes of the ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography’ teem with important 
names—thus Mr. Leslie Stephen leads off 
with a judicious article on Malthus—and 
we may say at once that their treatment 
leaves little to be desired. Accordingly 
general praise may be taken as read, and 
we will confine ourselves to suggestions and 
emendations. At the outset some of the 
contributors may be advised to avoid vul- 
garisms of style; for instance, Sir Horace 
Mann did not correspond with Horace 
Walpole on a ‘“ phenomenal” scale, as Mr. 
Seccombe opines. The sixth Duke of Rut- 
land (Manners), according to Greville, was 
chosen leader of the Protectionist party 
in 1847, but Mr. Archbold is silent on 
the point. Further, we find no mention 
in the article on John Manners, Marquis 
of Granby, by the late Mr. Chichester, 
of the unpopularity of his appointment 
as Master-General of the Ordnance. ‘It 
is cruel,’’ wrote Lord Chesterfield to his 
son, ‘to put such a boy as Lord Granby 
over the head of old Ligonier.” Prof. 
Laughton has neglected the fine eulogy of 
Lord Robert Manners in Crabbe’s ‘The 
Village.’ Mr. Barker’s account of the 
Speaker Manners-Sutton’s conduct when 
the Tories tried to form a ministry in 1832 
is rather inadequate. He was first offered 
a seat in the Cabinet, and, says Greville, 
made himself impossible as Premier by 
talking ‘incredible nonsense” at Apsley 
House. Of the various Margarets, the 
queen of Henry VI. receives most erudite 
treatment at the hands of Prof. Tout. He 
has, perhaps, hardly done sufficient justice 
to ‘her indomitable will, her steady faith- 
fulness, her heroic defence of the rights of 
her husband and child” (Stubbs, iii. 192). 
Marlowe has been undertaken by Mr. Lee, 
and whether we agree or disagree with the 
theory that Marlowe cannot be held respon- 
sible for the later acts of ‘The Jew of 
Malta,’ it has, as Mr. Bullen’s, to be 








received with respect. We should have 
liked to see some reference to the magnifi- 
cent prologue to ‘Dr. Faustus,’ which con- 
tains some of Marlowe’s most ‘‘ mighty 
lines.”” Was not Joseph Marryat, the father 
of the novelist (article by Prof. Laughton), 
agent- general for Trinidad as well as 
Grenada? Several of his letters are given 
in Mr. L. M. Fraser’s ‘ History of Trinidad.’ 
In the notice of Sir William Martin by Mr. 
C. A. Harris we notice a slight slip. Her- 
man Merivale was permanent Under-Secre- 
tary for the Colonies, not ‘‘ Under-Secretary 
of State.” Mr. Leslie Stephen’s criticism 
of Harriet Martineau’s ‘History of the 
Peace’ strikes us as rather too eulogistic. 
Many passages, notably that dealing with 
the Durham mission, are very unfair. The 
article on Mary I., Queen of England, is 
most creditable to Mr. Lee. He seems, 
however, to attach too much importance to 
Philip’s second visit to England. It is pro- 
bable that war would not have been declared 
against France but for the harbouring of 
the exiles. Mr. Henderson has done excel- 
lent work for the ‘Dictionary,’ but none 
better than his ‘‘ Mary, Queen of Scots.” If 
we have faults to find, they are, first, that 
Mary’s flight into England need not neces- 
sarily have been the outcome of “her con- 
stitutional recklessness.” Catholicism was 
strong in the North, and the game had been 
lost in Scotland. Secondly, the genuine- 
ness of the Casket letters should not have 
been assumed without so much as a hint 
that many competent persons hold them to 
have been arrant forgeries. 

Massinger’s is the first great name in 
vol, xxxvii., and Mr. Robert Boyle’s article 
would have been improved by a warning 
against the worthlessness of Coxeter’s and 
Monck Mason’s editions of his plays. And 
surely the probable identification of the 
Sir Giles Overreach in ‘A New Way 
to pay Old Debts’ with Sir Giles Mom- 
pesson should not have been passed over 
in silence. We observe, too, that the 
notice of that politician by Mr. Lee says 
that the comedy was written ‘‘soon after” 
his flight. Mr. Boyle, however, gives good 
reasons for dating it 1625 or 1626, that 
is, four or five years later. The date 
of the battle of Almanza, namely, April 
25th, is omitted in Mr. Dunlop’s account 
of Massue de Ruvigny, Earl of Galway. 
We do not exactly understand why Mr. 
Gordon devotes a few lines only to Cotton 
Mather, since he was more of a personage 
than his father Increase Mather. Miss 
Norgate’s scholarship has been put to ex- 
cellent use in her article on the Empress 
Matilda. But if modern books find place 
among the authorities, ¢.g., Mrs. Everett 
Green’s ‘Princesses of England,’ why is 
Stubbs’s ‘ Constitutional History’ omitted ? 
Under Fox Maule, eleventh Karl of Dal- 
housie (article by Mr. Walford), we 
can find no mention of his Scottish 
Prisons Act, which he carried as Under- 
Secretary of State in Lord Melbourne’s 
ministry. Again, Mr. Hamilton, in dealing 
with William Maule, Lord Panmure, 
might have given the characteristic story 
of his jumping on horseback, for a 
wager, over his wife as she lay in bed. 
Mr. Rigg’s careful, but rather uncritical 
article on Sir Thomas Erskine May leaves 
the mystery of his parentage unelucidated. 





In Dr. Norman Moore’s account of Mead, 
the physician, we notice an apparent mis- 
print, ‘‘Ward” for Mead (p. 184, col. 2, 
1. 8 from bottom). Mr. Barker deals very 
leniently with Thomas Meagher’s withdrawal 
of his parole in Van Diemen’s Land, though 
he must have been strongly tempted to break 
his word. Ina future edition of the ‘ Dic- 
tionary’ the ‘Letters of Joseph Jekyll’ 
should be inserted among the authorities on 
Harriot Mellon, Duchess of St. Albans, but 
the book appeared, of course, after Mr. 
Knight’s article was written. Mr. Cramb 
neglects to tell us whether ‘‘ Della Cruscan ” 
Merry was really responsible for the first- 
night criticism on the scene at Lady 
Sneerwell’s in ‘The School for Scandal’— 
‘“‘T wish that these people would have done 
talking and let the play begin.’”’ One of the 
few omissions we have been able to detect 
is the Paul Methuen whom O’Connell pro- 
fanely rebuked with ‘‘ Paul, Paul, why per- 
secutest thou me?” Mr. Leslie Stephen 
has accomplished two admirable pieces of 
biography in his articles on James and 
John Stuart Mill. But the following sen- 
tence reads rather awkwardly: ‘In 1810 
[James] Mill occupied the house formerly 
belonging to Milton and afterwards to 
Hazlitt, which belonged to Bentham and 
looked upon his garden.” Mr. Stephen 
might also have mentioned that among the 
pupils of Prof. Millar, of Glasgow, was a 
future Premier, namely William Lamb, 
Lord Melbourne. Among the authorities 
on Hugh Miller, the geologist, an article 
by Prof. Masson in Macmillan’s Magazine, 
May, 1865, might have found place. 

Dr. Garnett appears on an early page of 
vol. xxxviii. as the author of a well-con- 
sidered account of Dean Milman’s life. We 
should have preferred, however, the exact 
title of Milman’s history of St. Paul’s, viz., 
‘Annals of St. Paul’s Cathedral.’ Mr. 
Leslie Stephen is at his best in deal- 
ing with the tremendously important sub- 
ject of John Milton. The sole comment 
that we have to offer is that the house 
formerly No. 17 on the north side of the 
Barbican was identified as the poet’s by 
tradition alone. Mr. Aitken leaves us in 
doubt whether Mist was simply a libeller or 
a real exposer of abuses. The exact reasons 
which induced the elder Pitt to demand Sir 
Andrew Mitchell’s recall from Berlin are to 
be found in the late Mr. Torrens’s ‘ His- 
tory of Cabinets,’ and a reference to that 
work should be inserted in a new edition. 
Mr. Hamilton hardly does justice to Bishop 
Moberley as head master of Winchester, 
since he effected an important reform in the 
establishment of tutors’ houses. In Col. 
Vetch’s article on Robert Moffat, the mis- 
sionary, ‘‘ Stellenbooch” should be Stellen-. 
bosch ; and there might have been an allu~. 
sion to Moffat’s grandson Robert, who died on 
the Cameron expedition in 1873. Mr. Alger’s 
notice of Madame Mohl is a slipshod pro-. 
duction ; thus he has written “them” for 
her (p. 105, col. 1, 1. 12 from bottom), and 
“‘ galaxies of talent” are more frequent in 
music-halls than in drawing-rooms. What 
does Mr. Seccombe mean by the remark 
that ‘‘ by 1705 Lord Mohun certainly mani- 
fested a tendency to corpulency, hardly com- 
patible with the wild excesses of his youth ” ? 
Is virtue to be measured by girth? Sir 
William Molesworth did something more 
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than protest against ‘the coercive measures 
adopted by the Whig ministry during the 
Canadian troubles” (article by Mr. Leslie 
Stephen). He uttered the highly seditious 
sentence: ‘‘If unhappily war does ensue, 
may speedy victory crown the efforts of the 
Canadians!’ Under William Montacute, 
second Earl of Salisbury, Mr. Hunt might 
have alluded to the important part played 
by him in the Parliament of 1373. The 
‘Dictionary of National Biography’ is the 
last book in the world in which we should 
expect to find “‘Lord Bacon”; the expres- 
sion occurs, nevertheless, on p. 216, col. 2, 
last line, and Mr. Rigg must be held re- 
sponsible. Prof. Laughton should have 
referred to the entertaining character of 
John Montagu, fourth Earl of Sandwich, 
which is in the first volume of Wraxall’s 
‘Memoirs,’ more especially as it corrects 
the virulent abuse of Churchill. A mis- 
print occurs in Mr. Leslie Stephen’s 
otherwise admirable article on Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu, namely, 1751 for 1761 

(p. 260, col. 2, line 3 from top). Miss 
Norgate’s ‘‘Simon de Montfort” deserves 
cordial praise, though we consider that the 
temptation to quote from recently discovered 
documents has led her to lay too much stress 
upon his careerin Gascony. In his articles 
on the Montresors, father and son, Col. 
Vetch gives two different dates for the 
battle of Du Quesne. The first, July 9th, is 
right ; the second, July 14th, wrong. And, 

though Napier and James Carrick Moore 
are rather vague on the point, their parra- 

tives seem to show that Sir John Moore 
arrived at Corunna on January 12th, not 
the 13th, 1809. Mr. Seccombe has unduly 
curtailed the story of Peter Moore’s kindness 

to Sheridan in his decadence. Peter Moore 

was not among those who proudly pressed “‘ to 

the funeral array of him whom they shunn’d 

in his sickness and sorrow.” Dr. Garnett’s 

account of Thomas Moore, the poet, would 

have been improved by a complete biblio- 

graphy. Thus several of Moore’s obscurer 

productions are omitted, including the comic 

opera ‘M.P., or the Blue-Stocking.’ Prof. 

Laughton has neglected the curious though 

doubtfully authentic episode of the quarrel 

between the Earl of Peterborough (see Mor- 

daunt) and Voltaire, during the visit of the 

latter to England. Are not the portraits of 

Sir John Morden and his wife at Morden’s 

College, Blackheath, by Sir Peter Lely? 

Mr. Seccombe does not tell us; but, if 

memory serves, they bear the inscription, 

‘Sir Peter Lely pinz.” Mr. Leslie Stephen 

might have stated that Hannah More’s 

acquaintance with Garrick was com- 

memorated by an ‘Ode to Dragon, Mr. 

Garrick’s House-Dog,’ published in 1777. 

Mr. Lee’s article on Sir Thomas More runs 

to over forty columns, but its soundness 

wins forgiveness for a rather diffuse method 

of treatment. 

Vol. xxxix. does not contain so large a 
proportion of illustrious people as its prede- 
cessor. Daniel Morgan, the bushranger, 
was surely the prototype of Moran, not 
‘Patrick,” in Rolf Boldrewood's ‘ Robbery 
under Arms.’ Mr. Thompson Oooper’s 


reference to Bishop Moriarty’s opposition to 
the Home Rule movement should have been 
pointed by an allusion to his conduct during 
the Kerry election of 1872. Prof. Tout’s articles 
on the Mortimers form genuine additions | 


to historical scholarship, though we confess 
that their arrangement in chronological 
order would make them easier reading. 
However, the laws of the ‘ Dictionary’ are 
not to be broken in this respect. From the 
Mortimers we pass to the Mowbrays, whose 
tempestuous annals have been ably sum- 
marized by Mr. James Tait. We notice a 
misprint in the article on Thomas Mowbray, 
third Earl of Nottingham. The reference 
to the Bishop of Oxford’s ‘ Constitutional 
History’ should be iii. 50, not 30; and it is 
hardly certain that Sir Thomas Fulthorpe 
condemned Mowbray and Archbishop 
Scrope. Under one of the Mozleys, a line 
might have been devoted to their brother 
Arthur, who succeeded Thomas Mozley as 
Rector of Plymtree in Devonshire. Mr. 
Prosser has published some interesting 
facts tending to show that Murdock’s claims 
to have advanced the art of coal-gas light- 
ing are less than is commonly supposed. 
Murdock’s own description of his apparatus, 
however, as given in the paper read before 
the Royal Society in 1808, seems to show a 
greater degree of efficiency than Wilson, 

Boulton and Watt’s agent, attributed to 
it. Mr. Joseph Knight might have men- 
tioned that the Malvil of Arthur Murphy’s 
‘Know your Own Mind’ is supposed to 
have given Sheridan a hint for the cha- 

racter of Joseph Surface. Col. Vetch should 
have enlarged on the parliamentary career 
of Sir George Murray, general and states- 

man. He delivered two important speeches, 

one on Catholic emancipation, and the other 

in favour of moderatereform. Mr. Hender- 

son, in an article on John Murray, first 

Marquis of Atholl, has made the slight 

slip of styling William ITI. in 1690 Prince 

of Orange. We suspect that the true 

explanation of the failure of the Repre- 

sentative, duly described in Dr. Garnett’s 

article on John Murray, the publisher, was 

not that “‘he only trusted his confederate,” 

Benjamin Disraeli, ‘‘ by halves,” but that 

the enterprise was entirely out of the house’s 

line of business. Finally, Mr. Rigg’s care- 

ful analysis of the judgments of Lord Mans- 

field (see Murray, William) rather misses 

the point that he was simultaneously Lord 

Chief Justice and Cabinet minister, and so, 

according to Sir Erskine May, forfeited his 

independence. 








A Random Itinerary. By John Davidson. 


(Mathews & Lane.) 


Tuts is the record of walks taken during the 
marvellous spring and summer of 1893 
in what the mapsellers call ‘‘ London and 
its Environs.” Mr. Davidson’s books are 
always delightful and disappointing. Fresh- 
ness of style is his, a quaint humour, a 
poet’s vision. In the morning he careers 
bravely, lance in rest: one foresees that this 
will at last be the masterpiece so long 
looked for. A few opening chapters of 
brilliant description or characterization, and 
then, as the heat of the day comes on, 
Mr. Davidson’s grip of his conception deserts 
him, his situations crumble away, the fire 
dies out of his pen, and author and readers 
stumble dispiritedly to a lame conclusion. 
This was notably the case with ‘ Baptist 
Lake,’ and it is so too, in a less degree, 
with ‘A Random Itinerary.’ Perhaps it 





does not matter so much, because the book 


is not one which calls for any special unj 
in its design; it is, of its essence, desulto: ; 


discursive. However, Mr. Davidson setg 
out with the object of recording impressions, 
of winnowing his year’s harvest of a quiet 
eye, of rendering for our delight the secrets 
of bird and flower and sky life revealed to 
him by the grace of Pan. And therefore 
it is a little irritating to have him before 
the end of the book dealing in opinions, to 
catch him with his eye off the hedge-rows 
engaged in polemic with an “imaginary 
disputant,” to be buttonholed in forest 
glade or on hilltop with a homily on the 
nature of personality or the merits of con- 
scription. Are we to put it down just to 
the Caledonian ardour for abstract truth? 
Is it Fleet Street vindicating her authority 
over a truant child? In any case one must 
admit that Mr. Davidson is merely faithful 
to a psychological fact which is by no means 
confined to Caledonia or to Fleet Street, 
“Who,” asks Matthew Arnold, “ who will 
teach us how to feel?” We have lost the 
capacity for pure passive absorption in the 
boon presence of nature; and our obser- 
vations of her infinite variety invariably 
result in far less valuable reflections. Let 
us, however, be grateful to Mr. Davidson 
for the rich feast he affords us when his 
thinking cap is off, and he is in the mood 
simply to describe and to imagine. The 
London suburb in its picturesque aspect, 
the process of the seasons in park and 
square, the peculiar beauties of Epping 
and the Chilterns, of Greenwich Park an 

Hampton Court—no one has told these 
things with subtler appreciation or more 
sympathetic insight. And Mr. Davidson’s 
style is equal to his subject. Passage after 
passage is in the best manner of word- 
painting. Take this, for instance :— 

‘‘The itinerant lingered in Greenwich Park 
till after twilight. Again and again he wondered 
at the natural lattice-work on the trunks of the 
old Spanish chestnuts. As he lounged among 
the trees they seemed to keep up a stately 
antique dance ; trunk glided noiselessly past 
trunk ; clusters that looked like one great tree 
shed off couples to right and left ; in figures and 
chains they flitted about, their robes of green 
brocade hanging stiffly round them, and black- 
birds piped the golden notes to which the park 
moved in its grave minuet. In the hollows the 
mist gathered, and as darkness fell, shy crea- 
tures stole from tree to tree—the fallow deer, 
come from their enclosure to snatch a supper 
of the crusts and crumbs left by the human 
visitors.” 

Hardly less beautiful, if a trifle more 
fantastic, is the description of last year’s 
March :— 

‘‘In the morning his cloak was pearl-grey, 
thin and luminous, the finest stuff, and most 
delicate texture of which clouds are spun. 
Behind it were the sunbeams and the blue sky ; 
but March, no lightning-change artist like 
April chafing in the flies, seldom doffed till 
nearly noon his rich but sober dressing-gown to 
appear the gilded youth he was. A strong 
fresh east wind blew a shrill fife all day before 
him ; keen, sweet, with mellow notes when the 
sun got up.” 

At one period Mr. Davidson had the 
whim to confine his peregrinations to the 
six-mile circle. Tottenham is no rival 0 

Wendover, nor do Hackney Marsh and the 
Isle of Dogs lend themselves to rhapsody ; 
yet even from the unspeakable precincts of 
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heart may often glean some neglected bit 
of physical beauty or of human interest. 
And many such has Mr. Davidson faithfully 
and with a catholic sympathy set down in 
this volume. 





The Memoirs of Edmund Ludlow, Lieutenant- 
General of the Horse in the Army of the 
Commonwealth of England, 1625-72. 
Edited, with Appendices of Letters and 
Illustrative Documents, by CO. H. Firth, 
M.A. 2 vols. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 


Aone the many memoirs of the Common- 
wealth days there may be easily found such 
as are more trustworthy than Ludlow’s in 
mere matter of detail and date, but few 
of them all—indeed, only one—can for a 
moment approach his in interest of narrative 
and scene. We are in danger, under dis- 
tinguished leadership, of viewing the most 
epoch-making period of our history with 
only a student’s professed calm, scientific 
and analytic—tracing the evolution of prin- 
ciples in Church and State policy while for- 
etting the treasure of blood and human 
ppiness which that evolution cost. There 
are two memoirs—Ludlow’s and Col. Hut- 
chinson’s, the former hardly less than the 
latter—which would serve to recall us to 
a nearer sense of the humanity and in- 
humanity attaching to the period of the 
Civil Wars. In every county the strife 
which we view in great with so philosophic 
an interest was reproduced in little with a 
ferocity of incident which is almost in- 
credible. For the more comprehensive view 
of the war we get little from Ludlow, but, 
in amplest compensation, countless touches 
and narratives serving to reproduce the 
every-day life and character of the strife. 
The defeat of Ludlow and Popham at the 
hands of Hopton in Wiltshire had been fol- 
lowed by the capture of Woodhouse. Lud- 
low thus describes the treatment of the 
mare at the hands of the Royalist Sir 
rancis Doddington :— 


‘The besieged were necessitated to surrender 
at mercy, but they found {very little ; for they 
were presently stripp’d of all that was good 
about them : and Sir Francis Doddington being 
informed by one Bacon, who was parson of the 
parish, that one of the prisoners had threatened 
to stick in his shirts, as he called it, for read- 
ing the Common Prayer, struck the man so many 
blows upon the head and with such force that 
he broke his skull and caused him to fall into 
a swound; from which he was no sooner re- 
covered but he was picked out to be one of the 
twelve which Sir Francis had granted to Sir Wm. 
St. Leger to be hanged in lieu of six Irish rebels 
who had been executed at Warum by Colonel 
Sydenham in pursuance of an order from the par- 
liament to give them no quarter. These twelve 
being most of them clothiers were hanged upon 
the same tree; but one of them breaking his 
halter desired that what he had suffered might 
be accepted or else that he might fight against 
any two for his life, notwithstanding which they 
caused him to be hanged up again, and had pro- 
ceeded much further had not Sir Ralph Hopton 
sent orders to put a stop to their butcheries.” 


In July, 1650, Ludlow was appointed 
Lieutenant-General of the Horse in Ire- 
land. His account of the reconquest of 
that unhappy country has as little of 
broader interest and chronological accu- 
tacy as has his account of the first civil war 
in England; but here again he illustrates 
the character and commoner incidents of it 





with graphic force. ‘‘ Being on my march 
on the other side of Nenagh,” he says, 


‘*an advanced party found two of the rebels, 
one of whom was killed by the guard before I 
came up to them, the other was saved: and 
being brought before me at Portumna and I 
asking him if he had a mind to be hanged, he 
only answered, ‘if you please,’ so insensibly 
stupid were many of these poor creatures.” 


And again a few months later :— 


‘*T went to visit the garrison of Dundalk, and 
being upon my return, I found a party of the 
enemy retired within a hollow rock which was 
discovered by one of ours, who saw five or six 
of them standing before a narrow passage at 
the mouth of the cave. The rock was so thick 
that we thought it impossible to dig it down 
upon them, and therefore resolved to try to 
reduce them by smoak. After some of our men 
had spent most part of the day in endeavouring 
to smother those within by fire placed at the 
mouth of the cave, they withdrew the fire, and 
the next morning, supposing the Irish to be 
made uncapable of resistance by the smoak, 
some of them with acandle before them crawled 
into the rock. One of the enemy who lay in 
the middle of the entrance fired his pistol and 
shot the first of our men into the head, by whose 
loss we found that the smoak had not taken the 
designed effect. But seeing no other way to 
reduce them, I caused the trial to be repeated, 
and upon examination found that though a great 
smoak went into the cavity of the rock, yet it 
came out again at other crevices ; upon which I 
caused those places to be closely stopped and 
another smother made. About an hour and a 
half after this, one of them was heard to groan 
very strongly and afterwards more weakly, 
whereby we presumed that the work was 
done, yet the fire was continued till about 
midnight, and then taken away that the 
place might be cool enough for ours to enter the 
next morning. At which time some went in 
armed with back-, breast-, and head piece to pre- 
vent such another accident as feli out at their 
first attempt, but they had not gone above six 
yards before they found the man that had been 
heard to groan, who was the same that had 
killed one of our men with his pistol, and who, 
resolving not to quit his post, had been, upon 
stopping the holes of the rock, choaked by the 
smoak, Our soldiers put a rope about his neck 
and drew him out. The passage being cleared, 
they entered, and having put about fifteen to 
the sword, brought four or five out alive with 
the priest’s robes, a crucifix, chalice, and other 
furniture of that kind. Those within preserved 
themselves by laying their heads close to a 
water that ran through the rock. We found 
two rooms in the place, one of which was large 
enough to turn a pike, and having filled the 
mouth of it with large stones, we quitted it and 
marched to Castle Blany.” 

It is not, however, in their graphic detail 
that the only interest of these memoirs con- 
sists. They throw a strong light on the 
pure Republican movement which grew out 
of the wars, and elucidate by antagonism 
the character and policy of Cromwell. 
They, indeed, provoked the first measured 
and manly post- Restoration defence of 
Cromwell, and Carlyle’s forbearance to- 
wards ‘‘my solid wooden-headed friend ”’ 
is possibly attributable to that fact. Lud- 
low was an aristocrat born, but at heart 
a Republican, and no stress of opportunism 
or necessity ever led him to swerve a hair’s 
breadth. Hamilton’s invasion had drawn 
to a reconciliation with the army leaders 
the Republicans or ‘‘ Commonwealth men” 
of the type of Ludlow and Harrison ; and 
quite unique importance attaches to Lud- 
low’s account of the negotiations between 





the officers and their party at West- 
minster in 1648. On this subject, indeed, 
Ludlow is practically our only authority. 
Accepting the reconciliation, he played a 
leading part in Pride’s Purge, attended 
the court which adjudged Charles to death, 
and signed his death warrant. He _ be- 
came a member of the new Council of 
State, and without much difficulty ac- 
cepted the post of Lieutenant of the Horse 
in Ireland. From the death of Ireton in 
1651 to the landing of Fleetwood in October, 
1652, he was acting Commander-in-Chief in 
Ireland and accomplished its subjugation. 
‘The enemy,” he says, ‘‘ by the blessing of 
God upon the counsels of the Parliament 
and endeavours of their armies, was every- 
where dispersed and conquered, and the 
nation likely to attain in a short time that 
measure of happiness which human things 
are capable of ”—7.¢., the Republican ideal. 

Then came Nemesis—the expulsion of the 
Long Parliament by Cromwell, the failure of 
the Little Parliament, and the declaration of 
the Protectorate—and the intended revolu- 
tion was turned into a conservative reaction. 

‘* By the ambition of one man the hopes and 
expectations of all good men were disappointed, 
and the people robbed of that liberty which they 
had contended for at the expense of so much 
blood and treasure.” 


Henceforth Cromwell became to Ludlow the 
one man who had frustrated a God-ordained 
movement; and when in exile, after the 
Restoration, Ludlow was asked over dinner 
how a revolution accomplished with so much 
blood could end in the impotent bringing 
back of the Stuarts, he determined as the 
best answer to write his memoirs to show 
how the Republic had been founded, and how 
the ambition of Cromwell and the craft of 
Monck had undone it. This is the spirit in 
which his memoirs are conceived, and this it 
is that gives to them their strongest interest. 

‘* Having seen his cause betrayed, he was 
eager to expose the baseness of the men who 
had betrayed it. To have supported the 
usurpation of Cromwell or to have assisted 
Monck in restoring the monarchy was a sin 
he could not pardon. He hated a constant 
Cavalier much less than an apostate Repub- 
lican.” 


One interesting point grows out of this 
mental attitude of Ludlow’s. Regarding Sir 
Anthony Ashley Cooper (Shaftesbury) as a 
main instrument in Monck’s betrayal of the 
cause at the Restoration, Ludlow piles upon 
him as heavy abuse as on Cromwell. Before 
the memoirs got into print the passages con- 
taining this abuse were excised, but the 
curious fact is that, in the loss of the original 
MS., the only copy of the expunged passages 
should occur in Locke’s handwriting among 
that philosopher’s papers in the possession 
of the Earl of Lovelace. Locke’s own 
relationship with Shaftesbury makes it at 
least presumable that Shaftesbury knew 
of the existence of the passages, and that 
their suppression may be in some way due 
to him or to Whig regard for him in 
Ludlow’s first editor, Littlebury—Locke 
probably procuring a copy of the suppressed 
passages from curiosity or out of some re- 
spect for truth. Further than this—and, 
indeed, so much as this—it is now useless 
to conjecture. 

For the first time these suppressed pas- 
sages are now restored by Mr, Firth to their 
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place in the memoirs. What else we owe 
to Mr. Firth for this scholarly and masterly 
edition can hardly be appraised. It is im- 
possible to touch his work at any point 
save to commend. The introduction is a 
pithy and broad résumé, the notes are of 
admirable point and worth, and there are 
added not fewer than fourteen appendices 
representing most solid and serious his- 
torical work. Ludlow’s account, for ex- 
ample, of the civil war in Wiltshire is per- 
sonal, piecemeal, and small in view, as are 
all such parts of the memoirs. In the second 
appendix (vol. i.) Mr. Firth has supplied a 
treatise on the subject which is itself a work. 
So, too, for the account of Ludlow’s services 
in Ireland, 1651-4, in appendix iv., a part 
of the subject where again the original 
memoirs leave much to be desired. Special 
interest also attaches to the letters of 
the English exiles in Switzerland which 
Mr. Firth prints in full from Prof. Stern 
(appendix vi. vol. ii.). For editing such as 
this, and considering the inaccuracy of 
detail and chronology of the memoirs, there 
are needed fullest equipment and refinement 
of scholarship. In the possession of both 
qualities Mr. Firth stands almost alone, 
and we sincerely hope he may be instigated 
to the one task we expect and require at his 
hands. It is fifty years since Cromwell’s 
letters and speeches were edited—with such 
fervour and distortion of poetry as only a 
poet dare justify. The time has come 
for the scholar now, what with the change 
of mental attitude and the revelation of 
new material by the Historical MSS. Com- 
missioners. There is, perhaps, only one 
man for the work. We hope Mr. Firth 
will accept the call. 








Urquhart and Glenmoriston. By William 
Mackay. (Inverness, Northern Counties 
Newspaper and Publishing Company.) 

Srvce Deirdre departed on her sad journey, 
and sent her ‘“Soraidh soir gu h’ Albain,”’ 
Urquhart has not been without its interest, 
classical and historical. Wedo not under- 
stand that Mr. Mackay seriously claims his 
native district as the scene of the idyl of 
Deirdre and Naois; but he records the 
legend which connects the latter with the 
derivation of Loch Ness. Besides the sons 
of Uisneach, the mythical figures of Daly 
the Druid and of Conachar, said to be the 
ancestor of the clans of Forbes, Urquhart, 
and Mackay, are impressed on the memory 
of the local seanachies. The latter hero is 
supposed to have held the Castle of Ur- 
quhart against the Pictish Moraymen on 
behalf of the Scottish king. 

In the early annals of the Church, 
Urchudainn mo Chrostain, St. Drostan’s 
Urquhart, has also historical importance. 
From the very circumstantial legends of 
St. Erchard or Merchard and his magic bell, 
from the dedication to St. Ninian, and other 
indications Mr. Mackay makes out a plau- 
sible theory that the inhabitants owed to 
the Southern Picts their original conversion 
to Christianity. It is certain that the Scoto- 
Irish followers of Columba, if not the saint 
himself, left their missionary footprints in 
the district, but there was time for the 
*‘ apostate Picts’’ of the North to relapse in 
the interval. Whether the ‘ Book of Deer’ 
is correct in connecting St. Drostan with 





Columba, or whether, as seems more pro- 
bable from his name and from the silence 
of Adamnan, he was one of the earlier band, 
he appears to be the patron saint of Ur- 
quhart, as Merchard (mo Erchard) was of 
Glenmoriston. When the parish which 
united the cells in both glens was established 
by David I. or Malcolm IV. (either in 1130 
or 1160, on both which dates there was a 
notable subjugation of the men of Moray, 
signalized in the interval by their appear- 
ance at the Battle of the Standard), it repre- 
sented the forward movement of the Roman 
Church, as the royal castle did the frontier 
post of the Scottish king. So hostile were 
the Celtic aborigines that in 1215 Pope 
Innocent found it necessary to issue a 
special protection to the ‘ecclesia de 
Urchard ultra Inuernys,” while the castle 
was the frequent object of the successive 
insurgents who, under such chiefs as Mac 
Scolane, the Wolf of Badenoch, or the Lords 
of the Isles, hurled themselves from time to 
time on the outposts of the feudal kingdom. 

Of these “‘ olden times”? our author gives 
a fairly distinct account. The scope of his 
undertaking does not include general his- 
tory, but the local annals remarkably con- 
firm the impression that the kings of the 
ancient race were making immense strides 
in the unification of the country, and held 
through their great officers a strong grip of 
the turbulent regions north of the Gram- 
pians. This correlative truth must be borne 
in mind when we give its proper value to 
the operation of the War of Independence 
in consolidating Lowland Scotland. It seems 
certain that the convulsions of that new 
birth were the means of throwing back the 
civilization of the Highlands for several 
centuries. 

Among the prominent figures of the thir- 
teenth century, the Durwards and their 
successors the Comyns controlled the dis- 
trict. Later on, Castle Urquhart was the 
bone of contention between the English 
Fitzwarine and Andrew Moray of Avoch, 
and held out bravely under Sir Alexander 
Forbes against the forces of Edward I. 
Under another castellan, Sir Robert Lauder, 
this key of the North was kept safe from 
the clutches of Edward Balliol. (It is to 
this Sir Robert, whose daughter married a 
Chisholm, and whose grandson of that name 
succeeded him in his office, that an ¢’ Stosalach 
dates his introduction to the Highlands.) 

But however faithfully a succession of 
loyal constables endeavoured to maintain the 
supremacy of the Crown, the barony, which 
was occasionally in hostile hands as a part 
of the earldom of Moray, suffered from all 
the vicissitudes which characterized the 
chaos in the Highlands during the long 
struggles against England. That remark- 
able type of atavism the Wolf of Badenoch, 
Donald of the Isles, Mar of the ‘‘ Red Har- 
law,”’ John of the Isles again, made their 
account of its possession ; and it fell more 
or less under the power of the Island chiefs 
until 1476, when the earldom of Ross was 
vested in the Crown, and Huntley bore pre- 
carious rule as the king’s lieutenant. 

But the insular domination had left its 
traces in the settlement in Urquhart of 
Macleans and Macdonalds, who maintained 
the right of possession against all feudalism 
could do, and on a well-known principle 
the Scottish Government invoked a rival 





clan, and, parting with their territorial 
rights, invested the Laird of Grant in 1509 


with the ownership of the soil. John the 
Bard and his sons of Corrimonie and Glen. 
moriston were the right men for the place, 
With the usual gifts of Celtic warriors they 
combined from the first a strong apprecia- 
tion of the forces of comparative civilization, 
Owing more to the Crown than any other 
Highland chiefs, and placed by their posi- 
tion in antagonism to those clans which had 
been traditionally most hostile to the central 
government, their duty and inclination sin- 
gularly supported them in an almost unique 
loyalty to the throne or its equivalents. To 
the peculiarity of their position, having 
from the first a subjugated population of 
Macdonalds in Glenmoriston, may be traced 
a continually shifting series of transactions 
with the independent branches of that clan. 
Most commonly they were at arm’s-length 
with Glengarry and his allies of Lochiel. 
On one occasion Macdonald of Lochalsh 
not only invaded their territory, but held 
it for three years, ‘‘ lauboring and manuring 
it,” and drawing the profits. That these 
were considerable may be judged from the 
varied list of booty, and from the fact that 
the Bard obtained judgment for 2,000/. 
Another incursion, the Great Raid, in 1544-5 
—undertaken by Glengarry and Lochiel in 
revenge for the part taken by the Grants 
against John Moydartach of Clanranald at 
the battle of Blar-nan-leine—was followed 
by the most solemn proceedings at law at 
the instance of the sufferers. It is notable 
that the citation of the defenders was to be 
made at the Cross of Inverness, ‘‘ becaus it 
is understand to the Lordis of our Counsale 
that there is na sure passage to the dwell- 
ing places nor personall presens of the saidis 
personis.” This formality was followed by 
a trial before the sheriffs, and a decree in 
absence to a large amount, the details of 
the claim being highly interesting, as show- 
ing how much greater was the pastoral and 
agricultural wealth of the district than might 
have been supposed. The defenders 


‘‘made no effort to restore the spoil or pay 
its value: and Bayne the sheriff-officer having 
failed, or never seriously tried, to find any 
personal property belonging to them on which 
he could poind or distrain, went to certain 
of their lands and ‘denounced’ the same 
to be ‘apprised’ to the Lairds of Grant and 
Glenmoriston in satisfaction of the amounts due 
to them. Bayne doubtless got through this 
formality in the enemy’s country with all the 
secrecy and dispatch in his power.” 


After apprizement by an assize, Seumas 
nan Creach of Grant and Iain Mor of Glen- 
moriston were invested, as far as parchment 
could avail, with the real rights in most 
of the territories of Mac ’Ic Alastair and 
Lochiel. Of course possession was never 
obtained ; but the proceedings are charac- 
teristic as showing how much a scintilla juris 
was estimated as a sort of legalized ground 
for future claims, which in certain events 
could be made effective, and as a typical 
instance of the semi-dependence of High- 
land landowners on the Lowland laws. The 
juxtaposition of feudal titles and tribal 
occupation from the thirteenth century down- 
wards, and the divided duty which gener- 
ally was perceptible where the landlord 
and the chief were different individuals, 


‘must always be kept in mind in reading 
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Highland history. ‘‘ With me it is ane 
agravation of their guilt that they joyn’d 
the Laird of Glengarry,” writes Brigadier 
Grant of the Glen Urquhart Jacobites in 
1715; and the presence of the seven Mac- 
donald septs in Glenmoriston no doubt had 
much to do with the policy of that branch of 
the family. 

Mr. Mackay, a picturesque, but somewhat 
unsystematic annalist, gives many other 
anecdotes which enlarge our knowledge of 
the manners of his forefathers. Curious are 
the bonds of amity which alternate with 
deadly feud. Matrimony, sometimes only 
of a provisional nature, formed a term of 
alliance. Thus, in 1520, the son of the 
Captain of Clan Cameron is to handfast the 
daughter of Grant till a dispensation be 
procured. In 1570, when it is desired to 
secure the protection of Mackintosh and the 
Mackenzies against ‘‘ divers wicked persons 
of the Clan Ranald and Clan Cameron,’’ the 
Laird of Grant, in the politic style of his 
house, first obtains signet letters against ‘‘the 
said limmars,’’ and then gives his daughter 
in marriage to the Chief of Kintail. It is 
startling to find Grant, so soon as 1603, 
supporting Allan dubh Macranald, whose 
savage exploits at Kilchrist should have put 
him beyond countenance, even if the burn- 
ing of the Mackenzies in the church be 
apocryphal, as has been recently maintained. 
The part taken by the chiefs of Grant and 
Glenmoriston in the troubles of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries is a matter 
of more general knowledge. We are glad 
to find that Cromwell’s Englishmen placed 
the first ship on Loch Ness, and that their 
occupation may be regarded as an almost 
unmixed benefit to the people of the glens. 
A recrudescence of cateranism naturally ac- 
companied the independence regained at the 
Restoration. At the Revolution the Lairds 
of Grant adhered to the new monarchs ; 
but Iain a’ Chragain of Glenmoriston, and 
Shewglie, another chieftain of the clan, 
were distinguished on the ‘Latha Raoin- 
ruaraidh.” 

The author of the ‘Grameid’ makes a 
strong distinction: Grant is 
non degener ille 
Grantiades Balli dictus de nomine castri 





Ile sed incoctum fide qui gestat honestum 
Pectore, Caesareos Urquhartius acer in hostes. 
Urquhartius, or Glenmoriston, held the 
same course in the later insurrections. It is 
melancholy to read under his own hand the 
unfeeling part played by Ludovick the 
younger of Grant in 1745; his surrender 
of his clansmen to Cumberland, after his 
long “sitting on the fence” had been jus- 
tified by the event of Culloden, is a blot on 
the fame of a race who on the whole had 
been for centuries faithful and enlightened 
leaders of their tribes. It was bitterly 
resented. 
A Thighearn’ dg Ghrannda 
Gum a h’ ard theid droch dhiol ort— 
Gaoir na cloinne gun athair 
Ga a’ sgaradh o Flaitheanas Chriosda ! 


Theological niceties did not press heavily 
on the consciences of the earlier Gael. 
Though Free Church orthodoxy is still 
militant, not to say rampant, in the High- 
lands, it was not till the end of the last 
century, and the rise of the Men, that 
Presbyterianism in its stricter form had any 
hold on the people. At the time of the 
Reformation the motto was “ follow the 
laird,” 

‘*and many years elapsed ere the spiritual fer- 
vour of the Southern reformers found a place 
in the hearts of the Urquhart opponents of the 
Pope. For a time, indeed, their last state was 
worse than the first. Their Church lands and 
revenues were quickly appropriated ; the chapels 
in which generations had worshipped were closed 
and allowed to fall into ruin; the parish priest 
was degraded into an exhorter; and after his 
death the parish itself was for years without 
minister, exhorter, reader, or other spiritual 
guide.” 

Still less was there any strong feeling for 
or against Episcopacy. Indeed, as the author 
points out, Protestant Episcopacy in early 
times, having its kirk sessions and the 
rest of the machinery of Presbyterianism, 
appeared to differ little from the latter; and 
‘*in many parishesin Inverness-shire and Western 
Ross the Episcopal clergy who refused to con- 
form when Presbytery was re-established were 
able to hold their churches and manses and 
glebes and stipends till the day of their death.” 
Such a minister was Mr. Robert Cumming, 
an Episcopalian and Jacobite, who held his 
living till 1730, and such in earlier times 
was Mr. Alexander Grant, who, with the 
hearty sympathy of Lady Ogilvy, the mother 
of the Presbyterian Laird of Grant, resisted 
the imposition of the Solemn League and 
Covenant. Mr. Mackay’s stories of the 
clergy, we regret to say, are eloquent of 
their distress for want of proper maintenance. 
Though the synod in 1651 represented to 
the laird ‘‘Mr. Duncan McKullo his hard 
conditione,” in that his stipend was with- 
held, his elders cruelly reported to the 
Presbyterial visitors that he was ‘a re- 
proach to the ministrie and the Parish in 
going with so beggerly a habit.” In the 
end the poor pastor had to ‘‘ demit,” though 
he certainly deserved a better fate, were it 
only that, in his just indignation at a das- 
tardly outrage on certain women committed 
by a parishioner, “‘he slew the offender on 
the spot.” 

Chapters on folk-lore and industrial and 
social life reward perusal, but it is not other- 
wise than characteristic of adesultory, though 
amusing book that some of the best bits of 
information are to be found in the appen- 
dices. Here we have the details of the 
spoil taken in the Great Raid in 1544-5; 
the original lease by the Bishop of Moray 
of the church lands of Achmonie in 1544 to 
John Mackay, the author’s ancestor ; notices 
of the Seven Men of Glenmoriston, the 
succourers of ‘‘the Prince’’ in his necessity, 
so unjustly branded as ‘‘ robbers” by suc- 
cessive painters of their ‘‘Cave”’; pedigrees 
of the notables of the glens; and a collection 
of baron-court records, showing, among 





Of the sixteen Urquhart men and sixty- 

eight of Glenmoriston who were thus en- | 
trapped and transported, “only eighteen | 
were alive in 1749, and of these only seven | 
or eight saw their own country again.” The ' 
Writer of the present work, a cadet of the 
old house of Achmonie, is the great-grand- 
son of one of them. 


other things, the prevalence of a strict game 
law in Urquhart as far back as 1623, and 
dealing with numerous offences up to the 
trial and execution, at the Muir of Comar 
in 1699, of a certain unhappy ‘Donald 


But the great glory of the parish is the 
list of her sons whose literary powers have 
either distinguished them in the outer world 
—like James Grant of Corrimonie (1743- 
1835), Charles Grant, the chairman of the 
East India Company, and his sons Lord 
Glenelg and Sir Robert—or keep their 
memory fresh in the hearts of their country- 
men as poets in their mother tongue. The 
fragmentary utterances of Donald Donn, the 
gentle cateran of Bohuntin, who was be- 
trayed to death by his love for his ‘‘ Mairi 
bhoidheach,” the daughter of the Laird of 
Grant, find place in an appendix ; and com- 
positions of natives of the parish have 
another to themselves. Many have a true 
ring of nature. There is a touch of Duncan 
Ban McIntyre in these verses of Ewen 
Macdonald, with their characteristic iteration 
of vowel rhymes (the English is but an 
approximation) :— 

Oh, the grey-hen’s haunt is my Corry-arry, 

With note so merry the biack-cock goes ; 

His mate would coyly her partner parry, 

But he woos the truant along the knowes. 

I love the dell where the apples cluster— 

How fresh their smell in the heavy dew! 

They swell with juice, as the dim clouds muster 
And the lusty blossoms their bloom renew, 

The king and queen of the roe-deer haunt here, 
Where a mantle green is on every tree, 

In the benmost nook she will hide and saunter, 
And the flaunting pride of the woods is he. 

No fear the chill of the blast misguide her 
*’Neath a bield so lofty, by day or night, 

But the wanton hind with her fawn beside her 
May sleep in the arms of the lonely height. 
Wemay bethankful thatthe ancient tongue 

is now more liberally treated than when the 
otherwise excellent Society for Propagating 
Christian Knowledge in the Highlands bound 
their schoolmasters to abjure Gaelic like 
Popery, and children were flogged for speak- 
ing it. It is not one of the least of our 
author’s merits that he is a patriotic linguist, 
and a learned one; yet he will forgive us 
for thinking it not obvious why ‘in three 
or four places called Kincardine’’ the Gaelic 
cinn should be held to have ‘ replaced a 
Pictish penn”; for holding that the 
Mackays came from Galloway (though this 
does not dethrone the eponymous Aodh or 
his son); for suggesting that the place- 
name Lundaidh (whatever it means) may 
have been introduced by the Durwards; 
and for doubting his derivation of Ur- 
quhart. In taking leave of him we may 
say that though a better book in point of 
style and proportion might be imagined, 
his general accuracy is obvious in matters 
of fact, his comments usually suggestive, 
and his industry meritorious. 








NEW NOVELS. 





Joanna Traill, Spinster. By Annie EK. Holds- 

worth. ‘‘ Pioneer Series.” (Heinemann. ) 
Miss Hotpswortn, both explicitly and im- 
plicitly, shows that she is a faithful student 
of Mr. Meredith’s novels; not, however, in 
the objectionable sense of being a slavish 
copyist of his style, but in a polish of lan- 
guage and an occasional happy twist of 
phrase that suggest a faint echo of the great 
novelist. This is well, as indicative of a 
due appreciation of the novel’s dignity. But 
what is as well is the imagination shown in 
the conception of the story, to which the 
charm of its elaboration does justice. The 





McAlistervickoill duj,” for ‘‘surreptitiously”’ 
stealing sheep, ‘‘gaim,” and ‘‘keall” (kail). 
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to the age of thirty-five, has lived a down- 
trodden and loveless existence, but then 
suddenly asserts herself, and finds love and 
joy in the occupation of bestowing love 
on others. Miss Traill is drawn with a 
tender and delicate touch that makes her 
as living and charming to the reader as she 
seems to be to the author; and yet there is 
no sentimental concealment of the old-maid- 
ish shyness and gaucherie that would arouse 
the ridicule of the superficial observer. Cer- 
tainly the most attractive part of her story 
is her passionate attachment to the well- 
intentioned, but restless and unobservant 
enthusiast, Mr. Boas, who first suggests 
to her a purpose in life. The protégée, 
Christine Dow, to whom she devotes her 
life, is also a delightful personage. Like 
Esther in Balzac’s lurid story, she is rescued 
from a career of misfortune, and though 
the two stories are widely divergent, there 
seems an occasional reminiscence of the 
French novelist’s book.. But Christine has 
a better chance under Miss Traill, and lives 
to a happier fate, while the mixture of 
refinement with occasional vulgarity and 
lawlessness gives her character a novel 
piquancy. The hero is unfortunately an 
inexplicably poor creature — inexplicable, 
that is to say, from his former character 
in his rejection of Christine—unless, indeed, 
the explanation be, what may be feared, 
that the author has spoilt the consistency 
of a character in order to prove a pet theory 
about man’s hypocrisy. The only other 
fault to be found with the book is the rather 
broad satire in the conversations of Miss 
Traill’s sisters. No doubt a certain obtuse- 
ness in them is required as a foil to her 
delicately sympathetic nature; but the ex- 
aggeration rather spoils the suggestiveness 
of the contrast. 


Thunderbolt: an Australian Story. By the 
Rev. J. Middleton Macdonald, Bengal 
Chaplain. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


WE may be prejudiced, but our experience 
of bushrangers, sometimes too close, leads 
us to form a very different estimate of 
them from that which is given in these 
pages by a Bengal chaplain. We never 
met any who were surrounded by a halo of 
romance, almost of chivalry, or who were 
objects of interest or of pity. On the con- 
trary, we found them to be unmitigated 
scoundrels, cold-blooded murderers and 
thieves, as, indeed, Thunderbolt was when 
stripped of the Chaplain’s tinsel. Barring 
this deviation from morality, and the extreme 
bad taste of introducing the real names of 
well-known individuals, from those of Lord 
Canterbury and his daughter down to that 
of a noted bookmaker at Flemington, we 
can congratulate the author on the produc- 
tion of a book at once amusing, interesting, 
and graphic, which has already obtained 
considerable popularity. There is little of 
the cleric in it, though in some places he is 
not unmindful of his sacred calling. Some 
of his racy anecdotes are very old :— 

‘* Bishop Perry of Melbourne was hopelessly 
stuck in ‘a glue-pot’ in the Hamilton district 
on one occasion, and the driver of the buggy did 
his best, in fact worked like a Trojan. After 
some hours, the Bishop said :— 

‘** Thomas, are we never to get out of this?’ 


*** You see, my Lord, I have been working 
hard.’ 





‘¢¢ Yes, Thomas, but the horses, although 
trying to pull the buggy, don’t appear to me to 
pull with all their might.’ 

‘*eTis just this way, my Lord, there ain’t 
twe ways about it. If you want an Australian 
horse to pull his guts out, you must swear at 
him.’ 

‘*Bishop Perry did not at once give in, but 
after an hour of dreary waiting his Lordship 
said :— 

‘¢¢ Thomas, if these horses have been accus- 
tomed to profane language, I suppose they 
won’t work well without it, but don’t swear 
very much.’ 

‘¢¢ Very well, my Lord.’ 

‘Thomas took his whip and laid it on the 


hams of the off wheeler with a ‘--— your eyes 
and —— ye, ye dod rotted son of misery,’ and 
a few other choice expressions. At every 


epithet the horses pulled might and main, and 
after about twenty minutes’ hauling at the pole, 
and the human beings pulling at the spokes of 
the hind wheels, Thomas went at the near 
wheeler with the whip and a torrent ending in 
: ye for a pack of lazy devils—ups a daisy,’ 
as the hind wheels got to terra firma. 

‘The Bishop never alluded to the subject 
with his man, but he admitted to friends after- 
wards that Thomas had proved his case.” 


We doubt the latter statement; we heard 
this yarn long before Bishop Perry’s arrival 
in his diocese. Such of our readers as 
are acquainted with ‘Tristram Shandy’ will 
recognize the origin of the anecdote. 








George Mandeville’s Husband. By C. E. 
Raimond. ‘Pioneer Series.” (Heine- 
mann.) 

Ir this series of novels keeps up to the high 

level of interest of this volume and of its 

predecessor, novel- readers will have fresh 
cause for gratitude to Mr. Heinemann. 

‘George Mandeville’s Husband’ is a satire 

on the literary woman of mean capacities, 

very different from Mr. Henry James’s 
almost tender treatment of a similar subject. 

If anything, the present author deals too 

savagely with the terrible woman portrayed 

as a second-rate and successful novelist. 

There is nothing to relieve the nearly incon- 

ceivable selfishness and the fatuous conceit 

which ‘‘George Mandeville” reveals in every 
thought and action; still the picture does 
not appear altogether improbable, and, if 
rather ghastly, is exceedingly powerful. 
But the chief merit of the book lies in the 
portrait of the husband, a man whose 
artistic aspirations (and even whose interest 
in life) are utterly killed by the hideous exis- 
tence to which he is condemned. There is 
very great dramatic propriety in many of 
the little touches which indicate his nature 
and contrast it with his wife’s: his scrupu- 
lous cleanliness and his love of personal 
seemliness throw up the unfeminine squalor 
of ‘George Mandeville’s”’ person and mind ; 
and a very just effect is conveyed by the 
gradual metamorphosis of his Bohemian 
and unconventional joyousness into the 
straitest conventionality by contact with his 
wife’s unconventional ideas and manners. 
Very charming, too, is the alliance of the 
father with his only daughter, and there is 
much pathos in their furtive conclaves in 
the box-room. The disclosure, however, by 
the mother, which finally disgusts and kills 
the daughter, seems to us an unnecessary 
piece of bad taste in the way it is here 
represented, because the reader would 
rather not be told about it, and the child’s 





grievance, moreover, seems a trifle fanciful. 
But it is the only serious blot on a most 
excellent and powerful piece of work. 





An Uncanny Girl. By Marie M. Sadleir, 
(Stott. ) 
Tue old-fashioned novel about mistaken 
identity, attempts at poisoning, gambling 
dens, and impossible lovers with high-falutin’ 
sentiments seems to die hard, if we may judge 
from the very vigorous specimen produced by 
Miss Sadleir. This is a thoroughly bad book, 
in which no single character has the least 
semblance of probability: the impossible 
and long-winded wickedness of the bad 
characters is as dull as the obtrusive virtue 
of the good people, and the explanation of 
the mild mystery at the end leaves the 
reader cold and uninterested. As a matter 
of course there is one entirely uncalled-for 
chapter on a gambling hell, and needless to 
say, the author improves the occasion by 
the usual comment on the difference of the 
law for rich and poor: ‘it is small differ. 
ences such as these which give Socialists the 
wedge they want,” and so on. 
In the Dwellings of Silence. By Walter 
Kennedy. (Heinemann.) 
THERE are some exciting incidents in the 
account of Valérie and the other exiles’ 
escape from prison across Siberia, and they 
are sufficiently diversified to satiate the most 
enthusiastic reader of adventurous litera- 
ture. Of course the fugitives overcome all 
difficulties with almost incredible luck, but 
they certainly show sufficient ingenuity in 
their devices to deserve their good fortune. 
It is a pity that the merit of the book 
should be very considerably diminished by 
a persistent triviality in the sentiments and 
the language: for the style is at once slip- 
shod and ambitious, and the love passages 
between Valérie and Devereux are very 
commonplace. Another objectionable feature 
is the blatant ‘“spread-eagle” type of 
American self-glorification, which inspires 
the many passages comparing advantage- 
ously the untitled and frank Yankee citizen 
with the all-powerful and treacherous Tsar 
of all the Russias. 
The Story of John Coles. By M. E. Kenyon. 
(Digby, Long & Co.) 
We have met with nothing for years half 
so youthful as ‘The Story of John Coles.’ 
Of the intense wickedness of his career 
no shadow of doubt may be entertained. 
From the time he stole articles from his 
mother’s workbasket, and deprived his 
father’s poultry of their best feathers, he 
was a terror. At the age of ten he sought, 
or at least found, a temporary eclipse ina 
reformatory ; at fifteen he ‘‘assisted”’ at 4 
case of robbery with murder. The explana- 
tion of his proclivity to vice seems to have 
been his parents’ neglect of the high clerical 
privileges at their command. At twenty- 
five he had already completed quite a re- 
spectable term of penal servitude, besides 
undergoing sundry briefer detentions. His 
next notable action was the murder of 
a comrade who had befriended him, and 
the appropriation of the dead man’s “‘ parch- 
ment character.” He then took service 
with a clergyman, a good old person, 
though, unlike Bishop Myriel, he ha 
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a fierce dog to protect his goods. John’s 
yisit to him ended in the disappearance of 
all the valuables, including the dog. And 
the poor clergyman’s little boy was worried 
to death by the powerful beast, thought- 
fully, but wantonly, loosed on him by John 
before departing. Later on John absconded 
with a village belle, terrifying her into sub- 
jection by means of the dog. Of this treat- 
ment and a broken heart she died. Coles, 
overtaken by retributive justice, was in his 
turn duly done to death by the intelligent 
monster. In many ways it was a remarkable 
animal, and the tender-hearted daughter of 
the vicarage, who had lost not only her 
brother but her father through the doings 
of John and the dog, gave the latter decent 
burial. All these dreadful events are so 
baldly narrated that it is, fortunately, im- 
possible to take them to heart. The only 
general notion to be gathered from this 
plain and most unpicturesque tale is that 
churches might be better kept, and ser- 
vices be more ornate than they are. It may 
be a comfort to some—we give these the 
benefit of the doubt—to learn that ‘‘ Mrs. 
Skinner is confirmed now, and with her hus- 
band is a regular communicant at Mr. 
Mason’s early services.” 








ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 


Stoics and Saints: Lectures on the Later 
Heathen Moralists, and on some Aspects of the 
Life of the Medieval Church. By the late James 
Baldwin Brown. (Glasgow, MacLehose. )—The 
title adequately describes the contents of this 
volume, which, while not addressing itself to 
scholars, will be read with pleasure and advan- 
tage by those who are interested in the forma- 
tion of religious ideals and the shapes they took 
at different times. Starting with ‘‘the later age 
of Greek philosophy,” Mr. Baldwin Brown de- 
scribes the principles which lay at the root of 
the Epicurean and Stoic schools, in order to 
prepare the way for a more detailed study of 
the latter in its Roman developments. It is on 
the moral and religious sides of Stoicism that 
Mr. Brown fixes his attention, and he brings 
out intelligently and with appreciative sym- 
pathy the salient characteristics of Epictetus 
and Marcus Aurelius. The link of thought 
which connects these lectures with those on 
medizeval Christianity is supplied by the writer’s 
view of the approximation of the later Stoics to 
Christianity, and of the manner in which the 
unsatisfied wants of the school found their com- 
lement in the religion. Passing to the Christian 

hurch, Mr. Brown devotes a long lecture to 
the monastic system, which we take to be the 
most careful piece of exposition in the book, 
and certainly the one which best repays perusal. 
It is true that neither here nor elsewhere do 
we find anything claiming to be new or original. 
The facts and considerations here reproduced 
are all extremely well known. But neverthe- 
less Mr. Brown has succeeded in displaying the 
virtues of monasticism, and the great part the 
system played in the history both of religion 
and of civilization, with remarkable candour and 
fine discrimination. The following lectures 
deal in turn with St. Bernard, St. Thomas of 
Canterbury, St. Francis of Assisi, St. Louis of 
France, and John Wyclif. So far as they touch 
upon the detailed facts of history they are less 
to be commended ; for the facts are gathered at 
second or third hand, and lack the control of 
the practised historian. Moreover, being pub- 
lished some time after the author’s death, they 
have not had the benefit of revision in the light 
of the more recent literature. This defect is 
Specially noticeable in the chapter on Wyclif, 
Which was written in 1877 and fails to appre- 
Gate the progressive stages in the reformer’s 





activity. Mr. Brown, too, relied largely on the | His articles are interesting. They also show a 


biography by Robert Vaughan, which had every 
fault of criticism and scholarship that a bio- 
graphy could have. Indeed, in all these last 
five lectures the author’s information is some- 
what slight and also somewhat rusty ; the lives 
are discursive, and the history not quite satis- 
factory. They are redeemed by his honest 
endeavour to seek out the vital interests with 
which his heroes’ work was bound up, to judge 
times and motives fairly, and never to give way 
to cheap depreciation. To some his determined 
optimism will appear strained ; but it must not 
be forgotten that he spoke as a Christian 
minister to a Christian audience. In such 
circumstances there was no need for a discussion 
of first principles. Lectures almost inevitably 
tend to repetition, and in these, not having 
been originally written as a single course, the 
fault is more than usually apparent. Nor was 
it perhaps judicious to print them without fresh 
revision, for too many time-honoured mistakes 
resptes once more in them. It is true, as we 
said at the outset, the book is not designed for 
scholars ; but the most stiffly starched scholar 
will desire that the profanum vulgus should have 
its information set before it as accurately as 
possible. Yet, with all reserve as to puarti- 
culars, we are glad that Mr. Brown’s high- 
minded and enlightened discourses should have 
been given to the public in a permanent form. 
If they appeal most directly to the religious 
reader, they have also their merits for others 
who, with a less immediate interest, desire to 
acquaint themselves with types of the highest 
and most productive thought and work in 
religious history. 

Waymarks in Church History. By William 
Bright, D.D. (Longmans & Co.)—Prof. Bright 
occupies an almost unique position among 
writers on Church history. He believes in the 
infinite importance of dogma, and he knows 
with certainty what is orthodox and what is 
heterodox. He moves with perfect ease among 
Pelagians, Calvinists, Monothelites, Mono- 
physites, Eutychians, and Nestorians, and can 
tell exactly wherein they are wrong, and what 
deadly consequences flow from their errors. 
His own dogmatic position is also clearly marked 
out. He has no sympathy with ‘‘ writers of 
the modern liberal school,” or with predes- 
tinarians ancient or modern. He says of St. 
Augustine ; ‘‘ Augustine’s way of meeting these 
difficulties could hardly satisfy any one who 
raised them ; he jvould sometimes try to silence 
the objecter, sometimes answer short of the 
mark ; would insist on the most rigid interpreta- 
tion of one class of texts, and twist out of shape 
others that stood in his way.” Prof. Bright 
regards those who do not believe in the mystical 
efficacy of the sacraments as degrading Chris- 
tianity. He is equally opposed to the Roman 
Catholic Church, devotes an entire article 
to demolishing the claims of the Vatican, and 
throughout his work introduces pungent attacks 
on Popes and Papacy. Thus he says: ‘“‘Great 
sees like the Roman in the tenth century are 
drenched with shameless vice”; and again: ‘‘ It 
was a noble and truth-loving French priest who 
declared that ‘the question of personal infalli- 
bility was totally gangrened with fraud.’” The 
only persons with whom he agrees are what 
he calls ‘‘ typical Anglican theologians,” and he 
supposes that they represent ‘‘the mind of the 
ancient Church”; but that ancient Church does 
not include Clemens Alexandrinus, or Origen, 
or St. Augustine, or a host of others who are 
generally believed to belong to it. To people 
of his way of thinking Prof. Bright’s book will 
be very welcome. It consists of a series of 
lectures and some articles contributed to the 
Church Quarterly Review and the Newbery House 
Magazine. The subjects touch the whole range 
of Church history, from Irenzeus to Arch- 
bishop Laud and the present-day question of 
secular employments for the clergy. Prof. 
Bright writes with great clearness and grace. 








mastery of the subject, so far as a study of the 
original authorities and English works on them 
is concerned. His ‘acquaintance with conti- 
nental inquiry seems limited, and probably he 
may deem such knowledge somewhat dangerous. 
To those who are not ‘‘ church folk ” the bias of 
the writer is evident in every page; yet they 
will find the work eminently readable, and for 
them it throws much light on the sympathies, 
aversions, and beliefs of the typical Anglican 
theologian. 

Mr. JosepH Jacoss has reprinted an interest- 
ing paper on Little St. Hugh of Lincoln (‘ Jewish 
Chronicle’ Office), read before the Jewish His- 
torical Society, in which he enters into an 
elaborate examination of the evidence for the 
martyrdom, and furnishes an ingenious, but 
largely conjectural solution of the problem. It 
is quite worth reading and comes @ propos, as 
Monday next (August 27th) is St. Hugh’s Day. 
But Mr. Jacobs has made a rash assertion in 
saying that England ‘‘is the source and origin 
of the myth concerning the practice of ritual 
murder of young children by Jews, in contempt 
and derision of the Crucifixion.” If he will 
turn to the ‘ Ecclesiastical History’ of Socrates 
he will find, in the chapter (vii. 16) following 
the description of the murder of Hypatia, an 
account of some Jews in Syria having, in a 
drunken frolic, attached a Christian child toa 
cross and finally killed him ; at least they were 
punished on the charge of so doing. 

THE deepest interest attaches to The Con- 
version of India from Pantenus to the Present 
Time, 193 - 1893, by George Smith, C.LE., 
LL.D. (Murray). The greatest mission of 
imperial England has an enthralling history, 
which is here carefully, and on the whole im- 
partially written. ‘‘ No one,” says Dr. Smith, 
“ Christian or Comtist, will seriously differ from the 
apostle Paul in his picture of Roman idolatry and 
lust, or will refuse to accept it as equally true of the 
Musalmans, polytheists, and demonolaters of India.” 
This being so, we rejoice in the testimony of 
the Maulvi Imad-ud-din, a descendant of the 
ancient royal house of Persia, communicated to 
the ‘‘ Parliament ” at Chicago last year :— 

“ However much our enemies, Hindus, Moham- 
medans, Dayanandis, and others, may oppose and 
revile, the time is most assuredly coming when the 
will not be found even for the seeking. We shall 
have only two sorts of people then—the people of 
God and the people of the world who serve their 
own lusts, The trend of national life amongst us is 
now setting swiftly and surely in this direction.” 
The statistics cited show an immense increase 
of native evangelical Christians in the last 
decade, and it is claimed, probably with justice, 
that the influence of Christianity on the native 
faiths is immeasurably wider in its scope than 
can be tested by any census. 

WE noticed last year the first instalment of 
the magnificent edition of the Huvres de Saint 
Frangois de Sales (Annecy, Niérat) which is 
being issued, under the auspices of the ladies 
of the Visitation at Annecy, by Father Mackey, 
an English Benedictine. The third volume now 
before us contains the most famousof St. Francis’s 
writings, the ‘Introduction & la Vie dévote,’ 
which made the author’s name familiar far out- 
side the limits of his own communion. Father 
Mackey has taken extraordinary pains with the 
editing of this immortal work. He has printed 
two texts in full—that of the editio princeps of 
Lyons, 1608, and also the edition of Paris, 1619. 
He has also had before him several manuscripts ; 
for instance, eighteen pages in the handwriting 
of St. Francis designed for the second edition, 
fifty-eight fragments in various handwritings 
corrected by the Saint for the same object, and 
also several autograph passages of the original 
edition. The various readings derived from 
these sources have been set down by Father 
Mackey at the foot of the page. The original 
orthography has been preserved ; references to 
the passages in Scripture and the Fathers have 
been supplied in the margin. A glossary has 
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been appended to the volume, and obviously 
nothing has been omitted that would help to 
make this the standard edition of the treatise. 
The editor is to be congratulated warmly on the 
thoroughness and conscientiousness with which 
he has done his work. 








RECENT VERSE. 
The Second Book of the Rhymers’ Club. (Mathews 
& Lane.) 
The Sphinx. By Oscar Wilde. With Decora- 
tions by Charles Ricketts. (Same publishers.) 


Just as, in the sister art of painting, the public 
seek the exhibitions of the New English Art 
Club to see what the members of our younger 
school are about, so in the collected verses of 
the Rhymers’ Club may possibly be found some 
indications of the future of British poetry. We 
cannot profess to be in love with the tendency 
towards co-operative production which is dis- 
played by both the bodies we have mentioned, 
holding as we do that the strongest work is 
always done by those who stand apart 
from all such coteries, and shun the mutual 
admiration they are too apt to engender. But 
having said so much we are glad to be able to 
bestow unstinted praise upon certain portions, 
at all events, of the poetical manifesto of the 
Rhymers. Mr. W. B. Yeats, to mention one 
of the best of the collaborators, is something 
more than a mere versifier, and he has seldom 
been seen to more advantage than in ‘ The Folk 
of the Air’ and ‘The Cap and Bells.’ His 
graceful method is also well shown in ‘ The Rose 
in my Heart,’ which we make no excuse for 
printing in full :— 

All things uncomely and broken, all things worn out and old, 
The cry of a child by the roadway, the creak of a lumbering 


cart, 

The heavy steps of the ploughman splashing the winter 
mould, 

Are wronging your image that blossoms a rose in the deeps 
of my heart. 


ane of the things mis-shapen is wrong too great to be 
I bane to build them anew, and sit on a green knoll apart, 
With the earth, and the sky, and the water, re-made like a 
casket of gold 
For my dreams of your image that blossoms a rose in the 
deeps of my heart. 

The verse of Mr. Ernest Rhys is most successful 
when it deals with the themes of Welsh anti- 
quity, and the longest of his poems in the col- 
lection, entitled ‘ Howel the Tall,’ is a favour- 
able specimen of his powers. Mr. Arthur 
Symons and Mr. Ernest Dowson evince their 
customary disposition of dwelling upon the less 
wholesome aspects of life in such verses as those 
which they call respectively ‘A Variation upon 
Love’ and ‘‘ Non sum qualis eram bone sub 
regno Cynare.” Of Mr. Richard Le Gallienne’s 
contributions to the épavos, such as ‘ A Ballad 
of London’ and ‘ Time’s Monotone,’ it is enough 
to say that they exhibit a certain undisciplined 
vigour, but are wanting in distinction and finish. 
To none of all the band of bardlings may the 
lime labor be more strongly commended than to 
this clever yet unequal writer, who seems indeed 
to be discovering his truer vocation in the region 
of prose. When we turn to the work of Mr. 
Lionel Johnson, we discover a delicate fancy 
and a considerable facility for its expression. 
‘Mystic and Cavalier’ is good, but ‘To Mor- 
fydd’ is better—in some respects, perhaps, the 
best thing in the whole book, with its curious 
haunting refrain :— 


A voice on the winds, 

A voice by the waters, 
Wanders and cries : 

Oh! what are the winds ? 

And what are the waters? 
Mine are your eyes! 

Western the winds are, 

And western the waters, 
Where the light lies : 

Oh! what are the winds? 

And what are the waters? 
Mine are your eyes. 

Cold, cold, grow the winds 

And dark grow the waters, 
Where the sun dies : 

Oh! what are the winds ? 

And whit are the waters ? 
Mine are your eyes, 





And down the night winds, 
And down the night waters, 
The music flies ; 

Oh! what are the winds ? 

And what are the waters ? 

Cold be the winds, 

And wild be the waters, 

So mine be your eyes ! 

We must hurry over the remainder of the poetic 
company. Mr. John Todhunter is in evidence 
with some creditable verses on the funeral of 
the late Laureate, and (among other things) a 
‘ Euthanasia ’upon the pagan sentiments of which 
we cannot honestly congratulate him. There 
are also some careful, if slightly affected, bits 
of craftsmanship from Mr. Victor Plarr and Mr. 
Ernest Radford; while the most noticeable 
effort of Mr. T. W. Rolleston is his vivacious 
‘Cycling Song,’ which strikes a welcome 
note of realism among the otherwise some- 
what indefinite harmonies of this slim green 
volume. Mr. Arthur Cecil Hillier adds a few 
pleasant poems to the general sum total, which 
is not materially affected, for better or worse, 
by the laborious lispings of Mr. Edwin J. Ellis 
and Mr. G. A. Greene. 

If any fresh proof were needed of the 
cynical humour which distinguishes Mr. Wilde, 
it would be found in his idea of writing such 
a poem as ‘The Sphinx’ in the metre of ‘In 
Memoriam.’ Like its predecessor, too, the 
poem is written in an autobiographical form ; 
but there the resemblance ceases. The poet 
imagines himself as a youth of twenty summers, 
and luxuriates in the licence of that callow age 
by limning in luscious lines the lewd imaginings 
suggested to him by a sphinx that has found its 
way into his study. The whole poem, which 
consists of about two hundred lines, is a cata- 
logue (put in the form of questions) of the 
Sphinx’s amours, which, in the words of the 
American humourist, would appear to have 
been ‘‘ frequent and free.” Not very much is 
known about the Sphinx, and still less about 
her amours, and, at any rate, no one has before 
brought to her charge the reckless riot of self- 
indulgence of which she is here accused, so that 
the fullest credit may be given to Mr. Wilde 
for the ingenious fertility of his new concep- 
tion of her. And certainly the most praise- 
worthy industry is here displayed in the 
collection of possible and impossible gods and 
other beings represented as attempting to 
satisfy the Sphinx’s apparently insatiable de- 
sires ; while the turbid splendour in which the 
thoughts are clothed fully equals their Oriental 
profusion. Such lines, for example, as these 
might create astonishment elsewhere, but in 
the context they pass almost unobserved :— 


Or did you love the god of flies who plagued the Hebrews 
and was splashed 

With wine unto the waist ? or Pasht, who had green beryls 
for her eyes ? 

Or that young god, the Tyrian, who was more amorous than 
the dove 

Of Ashtaroth ? or did you love the god of the Assyrian 

Whose wings, like strange transparent talc, rose high above 
his hawk-faced head, 

Painted with silver and with red, and ribbed with rods of 
oreichalch ? 

Or did huge Apis from his car leap down, and lay before 
your feet 

Big blossoms of the honey-sweet and honey-coloured 
nenuphar ? 


It really comes almost as a shock, certainly as 
a surprise, at the end of the poem to find that 
the youthful poet is quite disgusted at all these 
revelations, and wearies of the Sphinx’s ‘‘som- 
nolent magnificence ”:— 


Are anon not others more accursed, whiter with leprosies 
than I? 

Are Abana and Pharpar dry, that you come here to slake 
your thirst ? 


So you loathsome mystery! hideous animal, get 
You oe a me each bestial sense, you make me what I 
would not be; 
and so on for a few more lines, until the poem 
fitly concludes with an allusion to Christianity. 
Admirers of some of Mr. Oscar Wilde’s pre- 
viously published poems, such as ‘ Ave Impera- 
trix,’ ‘The Garden of Eros,’ or ‘The Burden of 
Itys,’ will not welcome this poem with enthu- 





siasm. They will miss the more restrained 
charm of such lines as :— 
And sweet to hear the cuckoo mock the spring 

While the last violet loiters by the well, 
And sweet to hear the shepherd Daphnis sing 

The song of Linus through a sunny dell 
Of warm Arcadia, where the corn is gold 
— slight lithe-limbed reapers dance about the wattled 

old ; 

they will criticize the poverty of motive, dis. 
guised by the gorgeousness of diction, and will 
quarrel with such defects as the too frequent 
use of the word ‘‘ paramour ” or the employment 
of ‘‘curious” in a somewhat precious sense at 


‘least three times in such a short poem; but 


even they will not be able to deny the skilful- 
ness with which the metre is handled, and the 
easy flow and sonorousness of the lines. Mr, 
Ricketts’s designs suffer from the villainous way 
in which they have been reproduced. As far 
as can be judged their scheme of decoration is 
beautiful, and the first two designs, which are 
better printed than the others, are very success- 
ful indeed. The Sphinx, however, as he repre- 
sents her, is an ugly beast. The green initial 
letters are appropriate, and are graceful in 
themselves. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


The Birth, Life, and Acts of King Arthur 
and his noble Knights of the Rownd Table. By 
Sir Thomas Malory and imprinted by William 
Caxton. Vol. I. Illustrated. (Dent & Co.)— 
This is a handsomely printed and compe- 
tently edited instalment of a new issue of 
Malory’s famous book. The present version 
differs from that which Caxton printed in 1485 
in being ‘‘spelled in the modern style,” as the 
title-page has it, and in a certain amount of 
revision necessary to correct parts of that ver- 
sion of the text to which Southey wrote his 
introduction. A few verbal alterations have been 
made where, as we are assured, the meaning of 
the original was not conveyed by former printed 
issues. Nothing else of importance has been 
effected in this volume. The preface, which 
is new, by Prof. Rhys, of Oxford, is a capital 
piece of analysis, research, and criticism, which 
discusses with care and acuteness the probable 
origin of the legends, or, at least, that relatively 
modern form in which they now appeal to us, 
and to this end gives accounts of MSS. of 
various dates and origins, and seems to coun- 
tenance the conclusions of those who believe 
the legends to be of Breton rather than of 
Welsh origin, i.e., so far as regards Arthur and 
his men, but not as to the Legend of the Holy 
Grail, which latter, as Arthurian students know, 
has already been claimed by the professor on 
behalf of his countrymen. Even with regard 
to the stories immediately concerning the White 
King, Prof. Rhys is not quite willing to give 
them to the Bretons. Mr. A. Beardsley’s 
very numerous illustrations, initials, composi- 
tions of figures, and the like are certainly very 
original, and, though never in the least degree 
beautiful, always spirited and quaint. When 
the whole of them are in our hands we may 
discuss them at large. The ‘‘getting up” of 
this volume is excellent, and the typography 80 
good that it is a pleasure to read it. 

Constable's Oriental Miscellany. — Vol. V. 
Rambles and Recollections of an Indian Official. 
By Major-General Sir W. H. Sleeman, K.C.B. 
Edited by V. A. Smith. 2 vols. (Constable.) 
—It was a happy thought which led the pub- 
lishers of the ‘Oriental Miscellany” to add 
these two wise and entertaining volumes to the 
series which opened with Bernier’s ‘Travels. 
We reviewed the first edition of Sir William 
Sleeman’s well-known book on its appearance 
in 1844. The present issue has found a very 
competent editor in Mr. Vincent Smith. Too 
much praise could hardly be given him for the 
thoroughness with which he has discharged the 
task of adapting his author's text to the new 
lights and changed conditions of the present 
day. The original text, cleared of printers 
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errors and a few manifest slips of the pen, 
remains unaltered, except for the omission of a 
few chapters of Indian history evidently bor- 
rowed from Bernier. The full story of Slee- 
man’s ‘‘unselfish and busy life” has yet to be 
written, and would be far more readable and 
instructive than shoals of the biographies which 
issue yearly from the press. Will Mr. Smith 
undertake that piece of loving labour ? 

In the third edition of his Rise and Expansion 
of the British Dominion in India (Murray) Sir 
Alfred Lyall has given wider scope and stronger 
emphasis to the views expressed in the earlier 
editions of the same work. The change of title 
from the ‘ Rise of the British Dominion” to 
its ‘‘ Rise and Expansion ”’ serves to illustrate 
the process by which the author has filled up 
and expanded for tan use the sketch origin- 
ally designed for University Extension classes. 
It is to be hoped that the general reader will 
avail himself freely of the feast thus set before 
him by so attractive and skilful a caterer. The 
book in its present shape may be read by any 
intelligent person with equal pleasure and 
profit, whether he knows much or little about 
the history of British India. Its clear, shrewd, 
statesmanlike survey of the course by which 
England won her Asiatic empire is based on a 
careful study of historical facts and politics in 
both continents, by a writer conversant with 
Indian affairs, and endowed with certain gifts of 
literary style. Besides being ‘‘ enlarged from 
beginning to end,” the present volume carries 
the story of British aggrandizement down to 
1858, ‘‘when the Crown superseded the Com- 
pany in the direct government of India.” Nor 
is this all, for in a final chapter Sir Alfred 
glances at the latest stages of our expansion in 
Burmah and elsewhere outside the frontiers of 
India herself, and traces out the working of 
that system of protectorates which has ended by 
making our ‘‘ political frontier” conterminous 
with those of Russia, China, and France in Asia. 
A full chronological table of contents, several 
maps, and a good index enhance the value of 
the book as a guide to the true significance of 
some eventful chapters in Indian history. 


The Blind as seen through Blind Eyes. By 
M. de la Sizeranne. Translated by F. Park 
Lewis, M.D. (Putnam’s Sons.)—M. de la Size- 
ranne, himself blind for more than a quarter of 
a century, has produced an interesting book, 
to which the translator has done scant justice. 
It is in substance a biography of Valentine 
Haiiy, the well-known friend of the blind in 
France and Russia at the close of the last cen- 
tury and beginning of the present. To this bio- 
graphical sketch M. de la Sizeranne prefixes 
some general reflections on the condition of the 
blind which are also worthy of note, especially 
by that happily decreasing section of the com- 
munity who imagine that blindness is synony- 
mous with helplessness. The following de- 
scription of a suite of rooms in the Hospice 
des Quinze-Vingts, the historical blind asylum 
of Paris, is characteristic when we remember 
that it is written by one who is blind of others 
in the same condition :— 

_ “Knock at the door and you will discern a modest 
interior, clean and even dainty. Flowers are in the 
window, curtains over the bed, knitted or crochetted 
chair-covers, polished window panes, not one par- 
ticle of dust on the furniture, everything in perfect 
order. If you are so fortunate as to arrive at meal- 
time, or on a day when the mistress of the little 
establishment is receiving one or two of her old 
companions, you will see served delicacies on a 
snowy table-cloth, poached eggs, veal chops with 
gravy, stewed potatoes, some delicious dessert, in 
appearance, odour, and to taste most appetizing, and 
all prepared before the company of blind and seeing 
friends by the blind hostess, who is cook, waitress, 
and maid of all work.” 

M. de la Sizeranne is an enthusiast, and it is 
hardly surprising to find him declaring that 
historical records, travels, and purely literary 
works excite greater interest among those who 
are bereft of sight than among the seeing. 
Nevertheless, we must be forgiven if we incline 





to believe that fondness for such pursuits de- 
pends more on individual taste than on the 
faculty of vision. There is much sense, though, 
in the practical suggestion that in the poorer 
quarters readings aloud might be provided for 
the blind, who would appreciate such enter- 
tainment to the full. 


Mr. Fisher Unwin publishes a translation 
of The Anarchist Peril, by M. Félix Dubois, 
a work which is to be recommended, both as 
giving an interesting account of the birth and 
growth of anarchism, and as containing a 
very excellent series of anarchist caricatures, 
many of which have considerable artistic 
merit. The author rightly ascribes to Bakou- 
nine the evolution of world-wide anarchism 
out of Russian Nihilism. It is curious, how- 
ever, that he does not mention the Commune 
of Lyons and the French State trial of its 
authors. Although he refers in passing to the 
Commune of Paris, he does not name the light 
thrown upon the movement in the many volumes 
of the parliamentary inquiry held by order of 
the National Assembly. M. Dubois thinks that 
the title ‘‘comrade” is anarchist, although, of 
course, it is Socialist, and is used, for example, 
by the whole of the Marxians of this country. 
M. Dubois also thinks that there was something 
peculiar in the Internationalists in their congress 
at Chicago in 1893 assembling in one of those 
tabernacles which the Americans sometimes call 
a ‘‘bowery ” and sometimes a ‘‘wigwam.” But 
he need not have looked for ‘‘an Indian convert 
to anarchism” to explain the building of such 
a temporary hall as no Indian ever built, for 
examples of these structures are to be found 
throughout the United States, and in all branches 
of American politics and religions. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 
Theology. 
Anecdota Oxoniensia : The Elucidarium and other Tracts ia 
Welsh, 4.p. 1346, edited by J. M. Jones and J. Rhys, 21/ 
Sacred Books of the East: Vol. 36, The Questions of King 
Milinda, trans. by Rhys Davids, Part 2, 8vo. 12/6 cl. 
Watson’s (Rev. R. A.) Book of Numbers, cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
(Expositor’s Bible, 7th Series.) 
Poetry. 
Bradley's (R.) The Flute of Athena, and other Poems, 5/ cl. 
Hailstone’s (H.) Songs and Psalms, 12mo, 3/ cl. 
Kernahan’s (C.) Sorrow and Song, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Paleography. 
Frazer’s (P.) A Manual of the Study of Documents, 8vo. 10/6 
History and Biography. 
Daniell’s (Rev. J. J.) The History of Chippenham, 5/ cl. 
Mason’s (W. F.) The Struggle for Empire, a History of Rome 
287-202 B.c., cr. 8vo. 4/6 cl. 
Walton’s (Col. C.) History of the British Standing Army, 
1660-1700, roy. 8vo. 21/ net. 
Wills (W. A.) and Collingridge’s (L. T.); The Downfall of 
Lobengula, imp. 16mo. 6/ cl. 
Geography and Travel. 
Bickerdyke’s (J.) Days in Thule with Rod, Gun, and Camera, 
2mo. 3/6 


1 el. 

Sheldon’s (J. P.) Through Staffordshire Stiles and Derby- 
shire Dales, 4to. 5/ cl. 

Philology. 

Ciceronis Pro T. Annio Milone ad Judices Oratio, ed. by 
J. S. Reid, 12mo. 2/6 cl. (Pitt Press.) 

Smyth’s (H. W.) The Sounds and Inflections of the Greek 
Dialects : Ionic, 8vo. 24/ cl. 

Taciti (C.) De Germania, ed., with Introduction, &c., by 
H. Furneaux, 8vo, 6/6 cl. 


Science. 

Cheyne’s (W. W.) The Treatment of Wounds, Ulcers, and 
Abscesses, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Cumming’s (L.) Heat, cr. 8vo. 4/6 cl. 

Gould’s (@. M.) An Illustrated Dictionary of Medicine, &c , 
4to. 40/ net. 

Hewitt’s (J. F.) The Ruling Races of Prehistoric Times in 
India, &c., 8vo. 18/ cl. 

Huxley's (T. H.) Collected Works: Evolution and Ethics, 
and other Essays, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 

Tuke’s (J. B.) The Insanity of the Over-Exertion of the 
Brain, 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Worcester’s (A.) Small Hospitals, Establishment and 
Maintenance, 12mo. 6/6 cl. 

General Literature. 

Astor’s (J. J.) A Journey in Other Worlds, a Romance of the 
Future, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. ; 

Book of the Lifeboat (The), edited by J. C. Dibdin and 
J. Ayling, sm. 4to. 4/6 net. 

Bridge’s (A.) Roundheads and Cavaliers, or the Pretty 
Puritan, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress, being a Facsimile of the First 
Radition, Inteeduction by Dr. J. Brown, 12mo. 2/6 cl. 

Clarke’s (C.) An Artist’s Fate, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Farjeon’s (B. L.) The Last Tenant, cr. 8vo. 2/ bds. 

Hornung’s (E. W.) The Unbidden Guest, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Jocelyn’s (Mrs. R.) Pamela’s Honeymoon, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

Vynne's (N.) Honey of Aloes, and other Stories, 3/6 cl. 


FOREIGN. 


Theology. 
sa a (L.): Sepher Jesirah, das Buch der Schépfung, 
m. 


Law. 
Annuaire de Législation étrangére, 18fr. 
Fine Art and Archaeology. 
Pauly’s Real-Encyclopidie der classischen Altertumswissen- 
schaft, Part 2, 15m. 
Philosophy. 
Rehmke (J.): Lehrbuch der allgemeinen Psychologie, 10m. 
History and Biography. 
Berliner (A.): Geschichte der Juden in Kom, 2 vols. 10m. 
Camboulives (M.): L’Homme et la Femme, lfr. 50. 
Lang (A.): Lehrbuch der vergleichenden Anatomie der 
hinodermen u. Enteropneusten, 7m. 
Przewalski (N. M.): Wissenschaftliche Resultate der v. 
N. M. P. nach Central-Asien unternommenen Reisen : 
Zoologischer Thl., Vol. 1, Saéugethiere, Part 5, ed. E. 


Biichner, 15m. 

Stein (S.): Die Lehren v. den Funktionen der einzelnen 
Theile des Ohrlabyrinths, 15m. 

General Literature. 

Fabre (F.) : Mon Ami Gaffarot, 3fr. 50. 

Magbert : Mon Ami Rive-Gauche, 2fr. 

Verne (Jules): Mirifiques Aventures de Maitre Antifer, 
Illustrations par G. Roux, 3fr. 








CAPT. DANIEL O’CONNELL’S SOUTH SEA 
DISCOVERY, 1771-72. 

In Mrs. Morgan O’Connell’s biography of 
Count O’Connell, 1745-1833* (pp. 154, 155), 
it is related how Capt. O’Connell, then ‘‘ Cap- 
tain Aid-Major ” of Clare’s Regiment in the Irish 
Brigade, proceeded with his men to the Isle of 
France, which he reached on July 10th, 1771.+ 
The dates are important. Mrs. O’Connell states 
that shortly after he got back to France, in 
1773, he wrote to his brother :— 

“The Officer of the Navy, with whom I‘made the 

South Sea Discovery, is gone out a second time to 
that part of the world with three ships, the one 
of which is a 64. He wrote to me to propose me that 
Journey. He was gone before I arrived here, where 
I found his letter.” 
‘‘What did they discover?” asks Mrs. O’Con- 
nell. ‘‘ Was it treasure, territory, some strange 
bird or beast, some tidal or atmospheric phe- 
nomenon? Whatever it was, Dan had de- 
scribed it to Maurice by word of mouth, and 
unless some further hoard of letters be dis- 
covered, we shall never know.” Dr. Sigerson 
suggests that ‘‘the expedition in which O’Con- 
nell took part probably helped to found or 
augment French colonies,” indicating Goree, 
south of Dakar, as the probable locality (vide 
id., p. 157). 

Now, if Capt. O’Connell joined any expedition 
of discovery from the Isle of France, it is not 
difficult to point out the only one which would 
fit in between the above-given dates. M. de 
Kerguelen, { commanding the Berrier, anchored 
at Port Louis on the 20th of August, 1771, 
where he shifted into two smaller vessels, La 
Fortune and Le Gros Ventre, with which he 
left the Isle of France to examine M. Grenier’s 
proposed short route to Ceylon and Trincomalee. 
Kerguelen returned with these vessels to the 
Isle of France on the 8th of December, having 
made no discoveries, but reporting unfavourably 
with regard to Grenier’s route Kerguelen, 
after refitting, again departed from the Isle of 
France on the 16th of January, 1772, this time 
bent on discoveries in the South Seas :— 

“Le Sieur de Kerguelen est instruit qu'il y a toute 
apparence qu’il existe un trés-grand continent dans 
le sud des Isles de Saint-Paul & Amsterdam, & qui 
doit occuper une partie du globe, depuis les 45 
degrés de latitude sud, jusqw’aux environs du pole, 
dans un espace immense ov l'on n’a point encore 
pénétré. Il paroit assez constant cependant que le 


Sieur de Gonneville y aborda vers lan 1504, & y 


séjourna prés de six mois, pendant lesquels il fut 





* ‘The Last Colonel of the Irish Brigade, Count O’Con- 
nell; and Old Irish Life at Home and Abroad, 1745-1833,’ by 
Mrs. Morgan John O'Connell, 2 vols. (K+gan Paul, Trench, 
Triibner & Co., 1892). See Athen. No. 3363, p. 465. 

t A portion of Clare’s Regiment had been wrecked in 
February, 1771, during a hurricane at the Isle of France, 
as related by Abbé Rochon. 

] See the rather rare (I believe) volume suppressed by the 
French Government, viz., ‘* Relation de deux Voyages, 
les Mers Australes & des Indes, faits en 1771, 1772, 1773 & 
1774, par M. de Kerguelen, commandant les Vaisseaux du 
Koi, le Berrier, la Fortune, le Gros Ventre, le Roland, 





)’Oiseau & la Dauphine (Paris, M DCC LXXXII.).’ 
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fort bien traité par les gens du pays. Le Sieur de 
Kerguelen, en partant de l’Isle de France avec la 
corvette qui lui sera donnée pour servir de dé- 
couverte, fera voile vers ces terres. Il fera tous ses 
efforts pour les trouver & les reconnoitre......” 

Such was the tenor of his instructions signed 
at Versailles by Louis XV. and his minister, 
M. l’Abbé Terray, and this is the only expedi- 
tion of discovery in which Capt. O’Connell could 
have taken part. Should this have been the 
case, O'Connell would have participated in the 
arduous voyage when the French navigator 
first discovered the land which he named Isle 
de Kerguelen (in 49° 40’ lat. S., 61° 10’ 
long. E. from Paris), where M. de Boisgue- 
henneu, second captain of the Gros Ventre, 
deposited a bottle containing the act of taking 
possession in the name of the King of France 
with all requisite formalities. This bottle was 
subsequently found by Cook in his third voyage 
on Christmas Day, 1776 

As is well known, Kerguelen’s ships were 
separated, and he returned alone to Port 
Louis by the 16th of March, having been 
just two months absent. In all probability 
Capt. O’Connell accompanied Kerguelen in 
this voyage. 

On the 25th of March Kerguelen embarked 
two companies of Clare’s Regiment, besides 
several officers of the Artillery Legion and 
militia, which he conveyed home in_ the 
Berrier, landing them at Brest on the 16th of 
July, 1772. 

Kerguelen equipped the Roland, and sailed 
again from Brest on the 26th of March, 1773, 
again bound for the Mers Australes, and hence 
O'Connell would find his letter when he got 
back to France soon afterwards. Whether the 
Roland was a 64-gun frigate or not is not men- 
tioned by Kerguelen in his narrative. The 
frigate Oiseau and the corvette La Dauphine 
accompanied him in his second visit to Ker- 
guelen’s land in 1773 from the Isle of France. 

O’Connell’s description of the miserable state 
of the troops in the French colony at this period 
is confirmed by the Abbé Rochon’s testimony. 
Two hurricanes in succession had desolated the 
island, and it was only by the forethought of 
the Intendant, M. Poivre, that provisions had 
been ordered from the Cape immediately after 
the first hurricane, by which prompt measure 
starvation was avoided. Can any one suggest 
an alternative expedition in which Count 
O’Connell could have taken part ? 

S. PasFIELp OLIVER, 
Capt. late Royal Artillery. 








RANDOLPH AND MILTON. 

Mr. Terry having quoted some of my re- 
marks in the ‘ Irving Shakespeare,’ perhaps you 
will allow me to add a portion of the ‘* Note” 
in the edition of ‘L’Allegro’ issued by the 
Cambridge University Press. It raises, as you 
will see, another point of contact between Ran- 
dolph and Milton. 

After quoting the lines in ‘ Aristippus’ (long 
known, of course, to students of Milton) and 
the verse from ‘ Pericles,’ the ‘‘ Note” says :— 

“Randolph is almost certainly the ‘late R.’ men- 
tioned in Sir Henry Wotton’s letter to Milton. 
Randolph was a Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and must have been contemporary with 
Milton at the University. It is quite possible that 
they had met, though there could not have been 
much in common between the brilliant ‘son’ of 
Ben Jonson and the student of Christ's College.” 

The question of Randolph’s identity with the 
‘late R.” is discussed at some length in my 
edition of ‘Comus’ (Cambridge Press) ; it gives 
some extracts (that seemed to me very interest- 
ing) on the subject from the copy of Langbaine’s 
‘Dramatick Poets’ which belonged to Oldys, 
and has quantities of his MS. annotations. 
The copy is now in the British Museum. It 
contains a mass of information about the 
dramatists. 

As to Randolph’s works, is it not rather 
unkind of your correspondents to ignore 











the edition by Mr. Carew Hazlitt? It gives 
the plays and poems complete, with use- 
ful, though somewhat brief, ‘‘ Notes.” Ran- 
dolph is so full of allusions to things con- 
temporary and Cambridge ‘‘shop” that a 
really adequate edition would be rather a 
formidable undertaking. 

Randolph’s father was steward of the Lord 
Zouch to whom many of the letters in the 
fourth edition of the ‘Reliquize Wottonianz’ 
are addressed, and through this connexion Sir 
Henry may have met the young poet. 

A. Witson VERITY. 





THE AUTUMN PUBLISHING SEASON. 


Messrs. Loncman & Co. announce: ‘Woman,’ 
by Sir Edward Sullivan, Bart.,—‘ The Truth 
and Reality of the Eucharistic Sacrifice, proved 
from Holy Scripture, the Teaching of the 
Primitive Church, and the Book of Common 
Prayer,’ by the Rev. George Rundle Prynne,— 
a new edition, in four volumes, of Prof. Max 
Miiller’s ‘Chips from a German Workshop,’ 
which has long been out of print (the first 
volume will contain ‘ Recent Essays,’ the second 
‘Biographical Essays,’ the third ‘Essays on 
Language and Literature,’ and the fourth 
‘Essays on the Sciences of Language, of 
Thought, and of Mythology ’),—‘The Oracles 
mentioned by Papias of Hierapolis: a Con- 
tribution to the Criticism of the New Testa- 
ment,’ with appendices on the authorship (by 
Philo) of the ‘De Vita Contemplativa,’ the date 
of the Crucifixion, and the date of the martyr- 
dom of Polycarp,—a new edition of ‘ Indian 
Polity : a View of the System of Administration 
in India,’ by Lieut. -General Sir George Chesney, 
R.E.,—also of ‘The Playground of Europe,’ by 
Leslie Stephen. Other announcements are: 
‘The Teaching of Physical Exercises,’ by F. J. 
Harvey, of the Exeter Hall Gymnasium,—‘ Lifein 
Christ,’ by the Rev. George Body,—‘ The Match- 
maker,’ by L. B. Walford, 3 vols.,—‘The Un- 
bidden Guest,’ by E. W. Hornung,—and ‘Studies 
of Nature on the Coast of Arran,’ by George 
Milner, with illustrations by W. Noel Johnson. 
Messrs. Longman are also issuing the follow- 
ing books by Mrs. Walford: ‘Mr. Smith: a 
Part of his Life,’ ‘The Baby’s Grandmother,’ 
* Cousins,’ ‘ Troublesome Daughters,’ ‘ Pauline,’ 
‘Dick Netherby,’ ‘The History of a Week,’ ‘A 
Stiff-Necked Generation,’ and ‘ Nan, and other 
Stories.’ They further announce ‘Memorials 
of St. James’s Palace,’ by the Rev. Edgar 
Sheppard,—‘ Life and Letters of Erasmus: a 
Series of Lectures delivered at Oxford,’ by 
James Anthony Froude,—the first volume of 
‘A History of the Commonwealth and the Pro- 
tectorate,’ by Samuel Rawson Gardiner,—the 
third volume of the ‘Memoirs of the Verney 
Family during the Civil War,’ compiled by 
Lady Verney,—-in the ‘‘ Badminton Library,” 
‘Archery,’ by C. J. Longman and Col. H. Wal- 
rond, with contributions by Miss Legh, Viscount 
Dillon, Major C. Hawkins Fisher, the Rev. 
Eyre W. Hussey, the Rev. W. K. R. Bedford, 
J. Balfour Paul, and L. W. Maxson, with illus- 
trations, —‘ Wandering Words: a Series of 
Articles contributed chiefly to American Maga- 
zines and Newspapers,’ by Sir Edwin Arnold, 
with illustrations by Ben Boothby,—‘ Docu- 
ments illustrating English Economic History,’ 
by W. J. Ashley,—‘ From Edinburgh to the 
Antarctic,’ by W. G. Burn Murdoch, illustrated 
by the author, supplemented by the science 
notes of the naturalists of the expedition,—the 
third volume of Liddon’s ‘Life of Edward 
Bouverie Pusey, D.D.,’ edited by the Rev. 
J. O. Johnston and the Rev. Robert J. Wil- 
son,—‘ Clerical Life and Work,’ by the late 
Canon Liddon,—‘ Spiritual Law in the Natural 
World : a Metaphysical and Psychical Exposi- 
tion of the Operations of the Holy Spirit and 
other Agencies,’ by J. W. Thomas, — ‘ The 
History of Marriage, Jewish and Christian, in 
relation to Divorce and certain Forbidden 





Degrees,’ by the Rev. H. M. Luckock, Dean 
of Lichfield,—‘ The Repose of Faith,’ by the 
Rev. A.J. Harrison, B.D.,—‘ Life Here and 
Hereafter,’ by the Rev. Malcolm MacColl,— 
and ‘The Hulsean Lectures for 1894,’ by the 
Bishop of Peterborough. 


Messrs. Chatto & Windus’s new books include: 
‘At Market Value,’ by Grant Allen, 2 vols.,— 
‘Beyond the Dreams of Avarice,’ by Walter 
Besant, 3 vols.,—‘ Rachel Dene,’ by Robert 
Buchanan, 2 vols.,—‘ Mr. Jervis : a Romance of 
the Indian Hills,’ by B. M. Croker, 3 vols,,— 
‘In an Iron Grip.’ y L, T. Meade, 2 vols.,— 
‘The Good Ship Mohock,’ by W. Clark Russell, 
2 vols.,—‘A Country Sweetheart,’ by Dora 
Russell, 3 vols.,—‘ Dr. Endicott’s Experiment,’ 
by Adeline Sergeant, 2 vols.,—‘ Vernon’s Aunt: 
being the Oriental Experiences of Miss Lavinia 
Moffat,’ by Sara Jeannette Duncan,— Renshaw 
Fanning’s Quest: a Tale of the High Veldt,’ 
by Bertram Mitford,—‘ Lourdes,’ +. Emile 
Zola, translated by E. A. Vizetelly (also ‘The 
Downfall,’ ‘The Dream,’ ‘Dr. Pascal,’ and 
* Money foe Vanished Star,’ by Charles 
Egbert dock, — ‘Romances of the Old 
Seraglio,’ by H. N. Crellin,—‘ Red and White 
Heather: North-Country Tales and Ballads,’ 
by Robert Buchanan,—‘In Deacon’s Orders,’ 
&c., by Walter Besant,—‘ Scenes. from. the 
Show,’ by George R. Sims,—‘ The Bell-Ringer 
of Angel’s,’ by Bret Harte; and Vol. VIII. of 
Bret Harte’s Collected Works, — ‘ Pudd’n- 
Head Wilson,’ by Mark Twain,—Hall Caine’s 
‘The Shadow of a Crime,’ ‘A Son of 
Hagar,’ and ‘The Deemster,’—and among 
new ‘Piccadilly Novels”: ‘The Woman 
of the Iron Bracelets,’ by Frank Barrett; 
‘The White Virgin,’ by George Manville 
Fenn ; ‘ A Soldier of Fortune,’ by L. T. Meade; 
‘In the Face of the World,’ by pbs St. Aubyn; 
‘Jack Doyle’s Daughter,’ by R. E, Francillon ; 
‘Dorothy’s Double,’ by G. A. Henty; ‘In 
Direst Peril,’ by D. Christie Murray; ‘Saint 
Ann’s,’ by W. E. Norris ; ‘Woman and the 
Man,’ by Robert Buchanan ; ‘The Burden of 
Isabel,’ by J. Maclaren Cobban ; ‘ The Tiger 
Lily : a Tale of Two Passions,’ by George Man- 
ville Fenn ; ‘The Common Ancestor,’ by John 
Hill ; ‘The One Too Many,’ by E. Lynn Lin- 
ton; ‘Christina Chard,’ by Mrs. Campbell 
Praed ; ‘ A Secret of the Sea,’ by T. W. Speight; 
and ‘The Scorpion: a Romance of Spain,’ bY 
E. A. Vizetelly. They also announce ‘B 
Nye’s History of the United States,’ illustrated, 
—‘A Ramble round the Globe,’ by T. R. 
Dewar, illustrated,—‘ Conversational Hints for 
Young Shooters: a Guide to Polite Talk’ 
(reprinted from Punch), by R. C. Lehmann; and, 
by the same author, ‘ Harry Fludyer at Cam- 
bridge,’—the first volume of the ‘‘ Edinburgh 
Edition ” of the works of Robert Louis Steven- 
son,—‘ Eighteenth Century Vignettes,’ by 
Austin Dobson, Second Series, —‘ Studies “in 
Prose and Poetry : Essays,’ by A. C. Swinburne, 
—‘As We Are: As We May Be,’ social essa 
by Walter Besant, — ‘My First Book,’ by 
Walter Besant, J. K. Jerome, R. L. Stevenson, 
and other authors, with a prefatory story by 
J. K. Jerome,—‘ Walter Besant: a Study,’ by 
the late John Underhill, with photographic 

ortraits, —‘The Life and Inventions of 
Scans A. Edison,’ by W. K. L. and Antonia 
Dickson, with illustrations,—‘ Memoirs of the 
Duchesse de Gontaut, Gouvernante to the 
Children of France during the Restoration, 
1773-1836,’ translated by Mrs. J. W. Davis, 
2 vols.,—‘ The French Revolution : a History,’ 
by Justin Huntly McCarthy (Vols. III. and IV., 
completing the work),— ‘Pen and Pencil 
Sketches by Henry Stacy Marks, R.A.,’ with 
photogravure plates and facsimiles, 2 vols.,— 
‘ Popular Astronomy : a General Description of 
the Heavens,’ by Camille Flammarion, trans- 
lated by J. Ellard Gore, with plates and illus- 
trations,—‘ A Vindication of Phrenolo ,’ by 


W. Mattieu Williams, with portrait and illus- 
trations,—‘ Poetical Works of George Mac 
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Donald,’ 2 vols., — also ‘ Walford’s County 
Families of the United Kingdom (1895),’ and 
‘ Complete Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage, 


House of Commons (1895).’ 
Messrs. W. & R. Chambers announce: 
‘Olivia,’ a new story for girls, by Mrs. Moles- 


worth,—‘ Betty, a Schoolgirl,’ by L. T. Meade, 
—‘Diamond Dyke ; or, the Lone Farm on the 
Veldt,’ describing life on an ostrich farm in 
South Africa, by George Manville Fenn,— 
‘The Rebel Commodore,’ containing smuggling 
incidents in Galloway one hundred years ago, 
and episodes in the career of Paul Jones, by D. 
Lawson Johnstone,—‘ The White Kaid of the 
Atlas,’ by J. Maclaren Cobban,—‘ The Yellow 
God,’ by Reginald Horsley,—‘ Vanished ; or, 
the Strange Adventures of Arthur Hawksleigh,’ 
by David Ker,—‘ Adventure and Adventurers,’ 
being true tales of daring, peril, and heroism,— 
‘Thistle and Rose,’ a story for girls, by Amy 
Walton,—and four new volumes of popular 
biographies : ‘Queen Victoria,’ ‘General Gordon 
and Lord Dundonald,’ ‘ Livingstone and Stan- 
ley,’ and ‘Columbus and Cook.’ The following 
books will also be added to their list of educa- 
tional works : ‘Elementary Science,’ by S. R. 
Todd,—‘ Organic Chemistry,’ Part II., by Prof. 
Perkin and Stanley Kipping,—‘ Elementary 
Book-keeping,’ by George Lisle,—and a new 
set of reading-books, with coloured illustrations, 
called ‘‘ Chambers’s Fluent Readers.” 
Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons add the follow- 
ing to their announcements for the summer 
season: ‘‘Hudson Library,” No. 2, ‘Miss 
Hurd : an Enigma,’ by Anna Katharine Green, 
—‘The Life and Correspondence of Rufus 
King,’ edited by his grandson C. R. King, M.D., 
5 vols. (one of the series of ‘‘ Writings of the 
Fathers of the Republic ”’),—‘ Cicero, and the 
Fall of the Roman Republic,’ by J. L. Strachan 
Davidson (‘‘Heroes of the Nations”), —and 
‘The Flute Player, and other Poems,’ by Francis 
Howard Williams. 





MRS. BARRETT BROWNING’S PARENTAGE. 


Mr. Joun Rosinson having now disentangled 
the subject of Mrs. Browning’s parentage from 
that of her birthplace, with wk be had con- 
fused it, his theories can readily be disposed 
of. His claim to be a discoverer rests, appa- 
rently, solely upon his assertion that he found 
out who Mrs. Browning’s parents were. Now, 
he well knew, when he wrote his letter of the 
6th inst. to you, that this information was pub- 
lished by me in 1888. On the first page of my 
life of the poetess stand these words :— 

“Edward Moulton-Barrett had not attained his 
majority when he married Mary, daughter of J. 
Graham Clarke, at that time residing at Fenham 
Hall, Newcastle-on-Tyne,” 

Coolly ignoring these words, which utterly 
demolish his claims to a ‘‘ discovery,” he quotes 
those which follow them, wherein I state that 
Mrs. Moulton-Barrett was several years older 
than her husband. This, he asserts, as the 
lady was only twenty-four when she married, 
must be wrong. As a matter of fact—and I 
hold proof of my statements—Mr. Moulton- 
Barrett was only twenty when he married, 
being four years younger than his wife. He 
was born in 1785, and married in 1805. 

Jonn H. Incram. 


*,* We cannot insert any more communi- 
cations on this subject. 








THOMAS PAINE’S ESCAPE FROM THE GUILLOTINE, 
New York, July 31, 1894. 

Mr. Acer, with the investigations of a 
hundred years behind him, is no doubt able to 
state the numbers of certain revolutionary immo- 
lations with more exactness than was possible in 
Paine’s time ; but I insist that Paine isa perfectly 
disinterested and trustworthy witness as to what 
substantially occurred. Paine evidently made 
careful inquiries, and sometimes corrected his 


Washington, 1796, he says 169, and in 1802 he 
says 168, were taken out of the Luxembourg. 
Paine’s statements accord fairly with the in- 
vestigations of Carlyle and Louis Blanc. 
Mr. Alger makes light of the memorandum 
of Robespierre intending the ‘‘accusation” of 
Paine; but the committee on Robespierre’s 
papers considered it of sufficient importance 
to report to the Convention, adding: ‘‘ Why 
Thomas Paine more than another? Because 
he helped to establish the liberty of both 
worlds.” . 
Mr. Alger says: ‘‘I am surprised at his 
[Paine’s] implicitly crediting a representation 
that [his] danger was shared by his three room- 
mates. Vanhuele, Bastini, and Robyns were 
obscure men; they had not sat in the Conven- 
tion ; they had not, as far as we know, written 
any compromising letters,” &c. But neither 
had Paine. The archives of the committees 
have been vainly searched for any charges 
against him. But these men were too formidable 
witnesses of the villainies of the committees to 
be allowed freedom to tell their stories in Bel- 
gium and America. 
I cannot find much force in Mr. Alger's 
objection that the door-chalking is not men- 
tioned by others. It was a small thing, but 
happened to be of importance in one instance, 
and was then mentioned. Nor was this instance 
so striking at the time as to be considered worthy 
of relation among the much more sensational 
prison stories which abounded. It derives its 
picturesqueness largely from Paine’s posthumous 
place in religious controversy. 
In leaving the subject I may remind Mr. 
Alger that Paine’s narratives of these events 
were not, as he seems to think, mere newspaper 
letters, but were included in a pamphlet which 


fession a physician and surgeon — became 
proprietor and editor of the Argus, a journal 
devoted on independent lines (see preface to 
‘French Revolution,’ p. 9) to the popular cause. 
In 1791 or thereabouts he was imprisoned in the 
King’s Bench—and liberated only on payment 
of a large fine—for ‘‘ presuming to question the 
qualifications of the ministers, and the accuracy 
of the Royal Gazette on the Nootka Sound 
affair.” Before his liberation he was served 
with a copy of an information for stating in a 
recent number of the Argus that, since the 
‘present House of Commons is not composed 
of bond fide representatives of the nation...... 
the people of England deserve the admiration 
for docility, rather than the abuse of ministers 
for refractoriness, by submitting to laws which, 
in the strict sense of the word, cannot be called 
just if not enacted by the people’s consent.” 
This is the ‘‘ felony”: it was for uttering this 
political truism that my grandfather passed 
years of his life in prison! As I write, the 
office copy of the indictment is before me, and 
therein Sampson Perry is charged, as ‘“‘a 
wicked, seditious, and _ ill-disposed person,” 
with having ‘‘ with force of arms, unlawfully, 
wickedly, maliciously, and seditiously printed 
and published...... a certain false, scandalous, 
wicked, malicious, and seditious libel,” &c. 
(The whole indictment would be well worth 
quoting as a curiosity, but would occupy far too 
much of your space.) In consequence of this 
indictment, and of private information that 
he received as to the fate that he might 
expect, my grandfather fled to France; a 
reward of 1001. was offered for his apprehen- 
sion, and he was tried by default and outlawed. 
In France he subsequently fell into suspicion 
as an Englishman, and suffered an imprison- 
ment of 401 days. With much difficulty he 


had a very wide circulation in Europe. After 
his return to America in 1802, and until his 
death in 1809, Paine kept up his friendship with 
his circle in Paris—De Bonneville, Mercier, 
Bernardin St. Pierre, Dupuis, Grégoire, &c.— 
and could not have failed to send them every- 
thing he wrote. These men must have been 
well acquainted with all the circumstances, and 
would pretty certainly have checked anything 
in the story Paine got from Vanhuele which was 
inconsistent with the usages and facts of the 
Luxembourg. Paine was continually with them 
for nearly two years after his visit to Vanhuele, 
and before he told in print the hitherto un- 
challenged story of his escape. 

MoncorE D. Conway. 


Ravenshoe, 142, Burnt Ash Hill, Aug. 10, 1894, 

I HAVE only just seen the Atheneum for 
July 7th and 2ist, in which appear letters from 
Mr. Conway and Mr. Alger commenting upon 
certain incidents in the life of my grandfather 
Sampson Perry ; and I must ask your indulgence 
for a few words upon the subject. 

First, as regards the asserted narrow escape 
of my grandfather owing to the outer door of 
the ‘‘condemned” cell being left open, I may 
say that that story, as a family tradition, has 
been familiar to me from my childhood ; but 
after this lapse of time, when none of our family 
are alive who could give a second (or even a 
third) hand account of the affair, I can cite no 
evidence or details of the story. 

This is, however, a trifling matter compara- 
tively ; and there isa far more serious motive 
for writing. Mr. Conway represents Mr. Alger 
as speaking of my grandfather’s imprisonment 
for felony. I have not seen Mr. Alger’s own 
statement on this subject, and can deal only 
with it as on Mr. Conway’s authority; but, 
assuming Mr. Alger to be correctly reported, 
let me say that his utter ignorance of the subject 
has led him to do gross injustice to the memory 
of a political martyr. Mr. Conway rightly 
demurs to the charge ; but his suggestion that 


Sampson Perry was confined for debt is equally 
inaccurate. 


The facts are as follows. My 





Previous statements minutely. In his letter to 





grandfather — who, by-the-by, was by pro- 


escaped to England, and, shortly after his 
arrival, was treacherously denounced to the 
Government for the sake of the reward. He 
then suffered a long imprisonment—not in the 
King’s Bench, but, as he complains, in ‘‘ the 
most detestable gaol in London,” where he 
employed himself in writing his ‘French Re- 
volution.’ 

I may add that in the preface to this work 
is an interesting account of the vicissitudes that 
he underwent, and that in an obituary notice 
in the Morning Chronicle of July 25th, 1823, 
it is noted that he ‘‘was one of the most able 
and efficient advocates in the cause of civil and 
religious liberty”; that ‘‘his patriotism was 
exemplary”; and that for his services during 
the American war he was twice presented to 
the king by the Duke of Norfolk, and ‘‘ pub- 
licly thanked for his services.” Such was the 
man who is now sneered at as a “felon” and a 
writer of ‘‘ rodomontades ” ! 

I feel very guilty in cccupying so much of 
your space on what is really a side-issue ; but 
Iam proud to be the grandson of a political 
martyr, who was persecuted and ruined for his 
patriotism during that English Reign of Terror 
whose history is one of the darkest and saddest 
portions of our annals ; and I should ill deserve 
my name were I not jealous for his reputation, 
and did I not indignantly resent the aspersions 
that ‘‘pure ignorance” has cast upon the fair 
fame of Sampson Perry. Honourand gratitude 
are but a poor return to those heroes of the past 
who have risked life and- liberty in fighting 
against a tyranny which we of to-day can 
hardly even realize, and to whose heroism and 
self-sacrifice we owe so large a part of that 
freedom which is our boast; but to replace 
even this poor return by slander and sneers—! 
Let Mr. Alger go through one quarter of 
what Sampson Perry suffered for his country’s 
sake, and no one is likely to sneer at his ‘‘ rodo- 
montades ” or to style him a felon. 

F. H. Perry Coste. 
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SANTA TERESA. 
August 16, 1894. 


I notice that, in a recent review on my book 
‘Santa Teresa,’ your reviewer says that I have 
used the word letrado in a wrong sense, ‘‘a 
mistake emphasized by a foot-note.” Perhaps 
he will be so good as to point out where the 
mistake lies. 

I have, I confess, in my effort to produce the 
exact shade of the meaning of the original, used 
the expression ‘‘man of letters,” as being the 
nearest equivalent in English to letrado, a 
lettered man, or a man of learning. It may be 
that your reviewer cavils at my using the ex- 
pression in a general sense as synonymous with 
a man of learning, instead of in the restricted 
sense (a literary man) generally attached to it 
in modern English. If so, it is not my know- 
ledge of Spanish that is at fault, but my know- 
ledge of English. Perhaps your reviewer would 
kindly state the precise nature of his objection 
to my translation of the word, and by so doing 
give me an opportunity of exonerating myself, 
in this one instance, from a specific charge of 
flagrant ineapacity. 

G. C. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 


*,* We never dreamt of accusing Mrs. 
Graham of flagrant incapacity when we demurred 
to her rendering of letrado by ‘‘ man of letters ” 
and her note, ‘‘In the Teresian sense a 
‘letrado’ was one—generally an ecclesiastic— 
well versed in the mysteries of canon law, 
which then included all other branches of juris- 
prudence.” ‘‘Man of letters” to the modern 
reader connotes authorship, but we should not 
have thought this worth noticing had it not been 
for the note which asserts that the letrado 
was usually a canonist, when he was often a 
civilian.  Letrado, according to Minsheu 
(1599), means ‘‘learned, a lawyer”; Oudin 
(ed. 1645) says ‘‘lettré, docte, scavant.” The 
dictionary of the Spanish Academy (1734) 
defines it, ‘* El docto en las ciencias: que porque 
estas se llamaron letras, se le did este nombre ”; 
and it quotes a passage from St. Teresa to 
establish this meaning, adding, ‘‘Se lama 
comunmente al Abogado,” and citing examples. 





THE IRISH METRICAL BARDS. 


Dr. SIGERSON writes regarding ‘The Revival 
of Irish Literature’ :— 


“‘T have pointed out that, after the Williamite 
wars and during the penal laws (which forbade 
them education), the bards had lost their patron- 
— and were deposed from their estate. They 

ad no longer schools for bardic training, they 
were often poor and persecuted. Then, I said, ‘ they 
ceased to be learned in the classic forms of literary 
technic, but they became poets of the people.’ The 
reviewer says that ‘ the contrary is the case,’ but he 
does not support his contradiction by his statement 
that ‘ as long as Irish poetical writers remained they 
and their hearers alike delighted in the subtleties 
of metre. These subtleties were not necessarily 
those of the ‘ classic forms’ mentioned. The Italian 
poets of the present may delight in metrical subtle- 
ties and yet not use the classic forms of Horace. 
The reviewer remarks that ‘ Brian Merriman, who 
died in_this century, was as fond of them as 
Dallan Forgaill, who lived in the sixth century,’ 
&c. Now, of old, sixteen classes of bards were 
numbered ; the members of each class were specially 
trained in the composition of many different metres. 
They enjoyed great power and privileges, and had 
the advantage of skilled audiences and expert rivals. 
With all due respect to Brian ‘ Merriman,’ it can 
with difficulty be believed that he incorporated all 
the learning and metric knowledge of the sixteen 
ancient bardic classes. This certainly cannot be 
claimed for any or all of the other impoverished 
bards of the penal period, though they also ‘de- 
lighted in the subtleties of metre.’ As evidence that 
there is a distinction between ancieut and modern 
Irish verse (though the reviewer apparently ignores 
it), I shall conclude with the following extract from 
Prof. Atkinson's lecture on Irish metric : ‘It could 
hardly be expected that students of modern Irish, 
however capa le in that sphere, should not confound 
the (totally different) principles of ancient and 
modern poetry,’ ” 


Dr. Sigerson misses the point, which is 
not that ancient and modern Irish metres are 





identical, but that as long as there were poets 


who wrote in Irish they, like the ancient bards, 
delighted in feats of metrical skill. Both were 
willing at times to sacrifice sense in order to 
observe the rules of a difficult metre. 








THE LANCASHIRE RECORD SOCIETY. 
Pensarn, Abergele, North Wales, Aug. 21, 1894. 

I am sorry that Q. C. should have troubled 
you with his complaint as to the non-delivery 
of one of the Society’s volumes recently printed, 
as no slight whatever was intended to be shown 
to any of the members of the Society. It is 
rather an expensive proceeding making up, ad- 
dressing, and sending out three hundred volumes, 
and as another volume was all but finished it was 
thought better to wait till the two volumes 
could be sent out together, and so save expense. 
In about a fortnight I expect that Q. C., as well 
as our other members, will receive both volumes 
in one parcel. 

The editor of the volume had a few copies for 
himself, and it is some of these which must have 
been sent out for review, as none have been 
sent by me. Iam very sorry that any of our 
members should have misunderstood our action 
in this matter, which I could easily have ex- 
plained privately. 

J. P. Earwaker, Hon. Sec. 








A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE WRITINGS OF 
ROBERT BROWNING. 


Part I.—Ep1r1iones PRINCIPEs. 


(6.) 
[Christmas-Eve and Easter-Day : 1850. 

Christmas-Eve | and | Easter-Day. | A Poem 

| By Robert Browning. | London: | Chapman 
& Hall, 186, Strand. | 1850. 

Collation :—Post octavo, pp. iv+142, consisting 
of : Half-title (containing advertisement of Poetical 
Works of Robert Browning and Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning upon the reverse) and Title-page, as 
above (with imprint in centre of the reverse— 
‘* London :| Bradbury and Evans, Printers, White- 
friars”), pp. i-iv; and Text pp. 1-142. There are 
headlines throughout. The imprint — “ London : 
Bradbury and Evans, Printers, Whitefriars ’’—is in 
centre of blank leaf at end of book. 

Issued in 1850, in dark-green cloth, lettered in gilt 
across the back: ‘* Christmas-Eve | and | Easter- 
Day | Robert Browning.” 


Contents. 
‘age Page 
Christmas-Eve 1 Easter-Day cos OO 
(7.) 
[Cleon : 1855.] 

Cleon : | By | Robert Browning. | London: | 
Edward Moxon, Dover Street. | 1855. 

Collation :—Post octavo, pp. 1-23, consisting of : 
Half-title (with blank reverse) pp. 1-2; Title-page, 
as above (with imprint : “London: | Bradbury and 
Evans, Printers, Whitefriars,” in centre of the re- 
verse), pp. 3-4; and Text pp. 5-23. There are head- 
lines throughout. The imprint is repeated at the 
foot of the last page. 

Issued in dark-biue paper wrappers, unlettered. 
Also printed in ‘Men and Women,’ 1855, vol. ii. 
pp. 171-189. 


(8.) 
[The Statue and the Bust: 1855.] 

The | Statue and the Bust. | By | Robert 
Browning. | London: | Edward Moxon, Dover 
Street. | 1855. 

Collation :—Post octavo, pp. 1-22, consisting of : 
Half-title (with imprint on the centre of the re- 
verse : “ London: | Bradbury and Evans, Printers, 
Whitefriars ”) pp. 3-4; and Text pp. 5-22. There 
are headlines throughout. 

Issued in dark-blue wrappers, unlettered. Also 


gee in ‘Men and Women,’ 1855, vol. i. pp. 156- 
72. 


(9.) 
[Men and Women : 1855.] 

Men and Women. | By | Robert Browning. | 
In Two Volumes. | Vol. i. [Vol. ii.] | London : 
| Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. | 1885. 

Collation [Vol.i.]:—Foolscap octavo, pp. iv+260, 
consisting of : Title-page, as above (with imprint— 
“London :| Bradbury and Evans, Printers, White- 
friars”—in centre of reverse), pp. i-ii; Contents 
pp. iii-iv ; and Text pp. 1-260. There are headlines 
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‘throughout. The imprint—“ Bradbury and Evang 


Printers, Whitefriars "—is repeated at foot of last 


page. 

Issued in light-green cloth boards, lettered in gilt 
across the back : * Men | and Women. | Robt. Brown. 
ing. | Vol. i. [Vol. ii.] | Chapman and Hall.” The 
published price was twelve shillings. 


Contents. 
Page Page 
Love among the My Star ze oo. 122 
Ruins ; .. 1 Instans Tyrannus ... 123 


A Lovers’ Quarrel m4 
Evelyn Hope > 
Up at a Villa—down 


7 A Pretty Woman ... 128 
19 “Childe Roland to 
the Dark Tower 


in the City. (As came ace ove 134 
Distinguished by Respectability we 149 
an Italian Person A Light Woman _... 15] 
of Quality.) ... 23 The Statue and the 
Woman’s_ Last Se ae 
Word ai .. 81 Love ina Life ooo A 
Fra Lippo Lippi 35 Life in a Love we 175 


A Toccata of Ga- 
luppi’s Ase 

By the Fireside... 

~~ Wife to An 

usband ... ae 

An Epistle contain- ry nae ae 
ing the Strange Master Hugues of 
Medical _Experi- Saxe-Gotha ws 194 
ence of Karshish, — Blougram’s 
the Arab Physician 90 Apology ..  .. 

Mesmerism ... ... 107 Memorabilia ... oes 269 

A Serenade at th 
Villa sas Pe iy 


Collation [Vol. ii.] :—Foolscap octavo, pp. iv + 
242, consisting of : Title-page, as above (with im- 

rint—“ London :| Bradbury and Evans, Printers, 

hitefriars”’—in centre of reverse), pp. i-ii; Con- 
tents pp. iii-iv; and Text pp. 1-242. There are 
headlines throughout. The imprint— “ Bradbury 
and Evans, Printers, Whitefriars”—is in centre of 
blank leaf of last page. 


Contents. 


Page 
Andrea del Sarto. 
(Called “ The Fault- 


How it strikes a Con- 
56 _ temporary ... sui 
63 The t Ride To- 


gether me w. 184 
81 The Patriot—An old 
Sto: 191 


177 


Page 
tend an Annual 
Christian Sermon 


less Painter”) .. 1 in Rome) ... _ ... 158 
Before sa ... 15 TheGuardian-Angel : 
After ... ee .. 19 A Picture at Fano 167 
In Three Days .. 21 Cleon ... i 
Ina Year se... .. 24 The Twins . 190 
Old Pictures in Flo- Popularity ... _ ... 19 

rence me .. 30 The Heretic’s Tra- 
In a Balcony.—First gedy. A Middle- 

Part... a ‘<- = Age Interlude _... 198 
In a_ Balcony. — Twoin the Campagna 205 

Second Part .. 70 A Grammarian 
In a Balcony.—Third Funeral... .. 210 

Part... +. 88 One Way of Love ... 218 


SOMl os = .- 111 Another Way of Love 220 
“De Gustibus—” ... 147 “Transcendental- 
Women and Roses ... 150 ism”: A Poem in 
Protus... oe .. 154 _ Twelve Books... 223 
Holy-Cross Day. (On Misconceptions... 227 

which the Jews One Word More, To 

were forced to at- E.B.B.... woe 229 

‘Men and Women’ wasnever reprinted separately. 
The Poems were incorporated in the collected 
edition. With the exception of ‘In a Balcony 
they were distributed under the respective head- 
ings of “ Dramatic Lyrics,” “Dramatic Romances, 
and “ Men and Women.” It is to be noted that 
the three divisions into which ‘In a Balcony 
was originally broken disappeared in this edition, 
where it was reprinted as a one-act drama 


(10.) 
[Gold Hair: 1864.] : 

Gold Hair: | A Legend of Pornic. | By | 
Robert Browning. | 1864. 

Collation :—Post octavo, pp. 1-15, consisting of : 
Half-title (with blank reverse) pp. 1-2; Title-page, 
as above (with imprint—‘ London : Printed _by W- 
Clowes and Sons, Stamford Street and Charing 
Cross "—at foot of the reverse), pp. 3-4; and Text 
pp. 5-15. There are headlines throughout. The 
imprint is repeated at the foot of the last page. | 

Issued in paper wrappers, unlettered, of various 
colours, for private circulation only. Printed in 
the Atlantic Monthly, vol. xiii., 1864, pp. 596-59% 
Reprinted in ‘Dramatis Persone,’ 1864, pp. 27, as 
one poem of twenty-seven stanzas. 


11. 
[Dramatis Persone : 1864. : 
Dramatis Persone. | By | Robert Brown'ng- 
| London: | Chapman and Hall, 193 Piccadilly. 
| 1864. 


Collation :—Crown octavo, pp. vi+250, consisting 


of : Half-title (with blank reverse) pp. i-ii; Title- 
age, as above (with imprint—“ London : Printed by 
W. Clowes and Sons, Stamford Street and Charing 
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ee Le 5 a eee 
Cross "—at foot of the reverse), pp. iii-iv; Contents 
y-vi a Text pp. 1-250. Each of the eighteen 
ems is preceded by a fly-title (with blank reverse). 
Phere are headlines throughout. The imprint is 
repeated at the foot of the last page—‘ London : 
Printed by William Clowes and Sons, Stamford 
Street | and Charing Cross.” : 
Issued in 1864, in cloth boards of a reddish-brown 
colour, lettered in gilt across the back : “ Dramatis 
Persone | Robert Browning.” The published price 


was seven shillings. 


Contents. 
Page Page 
James Lee... .. 3 bos; or, Natural 
Gold Hair : A Legend Theology in the 
of Pornic ... «. 27 Island oe Age 
The Worst of it 37 Confessions ... ee 
Dis Aliter Visium ; or, May and Death _... 146 
Le Byron de nos Prospice oes eon AAT 
jours .. 47 Youth and Art 153 
Too Late «. 57 A Face 161 
Abt Vogler ... 67 A Likeness wee 165 
RabbiBen Ezra ... 77 Mr. Sludge, “The 
A Death in the De- Medium” ... ose MEE 
sert ... son .. 91 Apparent Failure ... 239 
Caliban upon Sete- Epilogue woe 245 
[Second Edition. ] 


The Second Edition of ‘ Dramatis Personz’ was also 
issued in 1864. The poems were afterwards incor- 
porated in the collected edition of 1868, when a few 
changes were made in the text. For instance, in 
the fifteenth section of ‘A Death in the Desert,’ 
after the line “Is not His love at issue still with 
sin,” there follows in the first edition the line 
“Closed with and cast and conquered, crucified.” 
This line is omitted altogether in the 1868 edition. 


(12.) 
PRs Ring and the Book : 1868. ] 

The | Ring and the Book. | By | Robert 
Browning, | M.A., | Honorary Fellow of Balliol 
College, Oxford. | In Four Volumes. | Vol. I. 
[Vol. If., &c.] | Smith, Elder and Co., Lon- 


don. | 1868. | [The Right of Translation is re- 
served. | 

Collation [ vol. i.]: — Post octavo, pp. iv + 246, 
consisting of : Title-page, as above (with blank re- 


verse), pp. i-ii; Contents (with blank reverse) 
pp. iii-iv ; and Text pp. 1-246. There are headlines 
throughout. The imprint—“ London | Printed by 
Smith, Elder, and Co., | Old Bailey, E.C.” — is in 
the centre of last page. 


Contents. 
Page Page 
I The Ring and the III, The other Half 
Book ... Sek Rome ... ose: SOU 
Il. Half Rome PS | 


Collation Ne ii.] :—Post octavo, pp. iv + 252, 
consisting of: Title-page, as above (with blank 
reverse), pp. i-ii; Contents (with blank reverse) 
ot and Text pp. 1-252. There are headlines 
oughout. The imprint—“ London | Printed by 
Smith, Elder, and Co., | Old Bailey, E.C.”—is in the 
centre of last page. 
Contents. 
P. Page 


age 

IV, Tertium Quid ... 1 VI. Giuseppe Capon- 
VY. Count GuidoF ran- sacchi... ee 

ceschini 73 

Collation ivol, iii.]:—Post octavo, pp. iv + 250, 
consisting of: Title-page, as above (with blank 
Teverse), pp. i-ii; Contents (with blank reverse) pp. 
uiv; and Text pp. 1-250. There are headlines 


throughout. The imprint—‘ London | Printed by 
Smith, Elder, and Co.,| Old Bailey, E.C.”—is in 
centre of last page. 
Contents. ‘ 
‘age age 
VII. Pompilia .. 1 IX. Juris Doctor Jo- 
VIII. Dominus Hya- hannes - Bap - 
cinthus de tista Bottinius 
Archangelis, Fisci et Rev. 
Pauperum Cam. Apostol. 
Procurator ... 90 Advocatus. ... 175 


Collation vol. iv.]:—Post octavo, Pp. iv-+236, con- 
sisting of : Title-page, as above (with blank reverse), 
Pp. i-li; Contents (with blank reverse) pp. iii-iv ; 
and Text pp. 1-236. There are headlines through- 
out. The imprint—“ London | Printed by Smith, 
Elder, and Co., | Old Bailey, K.C.”—is in centre of 


page, 
Contents, 


‘age Page 
eS The Pope... ... 1 XII, The Book and 
L@uido 2... 98 the Ring... 197 
jeussued . in dark-green cloth boards, bevelled, 
qevred in gilt across the back: “The Ring and 
sy Book | Robert Browning | Vol. I. [Vol. IL, 
.] | Smit , Elder & Oo.” The published price 
Was seven shillings and sixpence each volume. 





XUM 





The volumes were published —— :—Vol. i. 
in November, 1868; vol. ii. in December, 1868; 
vol. iii, in January, 1869 ; vol. iv. in February, 1869. 
A Second Edition was issued in brown cloth boards. 


(13.) 
[Balaustion’s Adventure : 1871.] 

Balaustion’s Adventure: | Including | a 
Transcript from Euripides. | By | Robert 
Browning. | London: | Smith, Elder and Co., 
15 Waterloo Place. | 1871. |The Right of 
Translation is reserved. 

Collation :—Post octavo. pp. iv+170, consisting 
of : Title-page, as above (with blank reverse), pp. i- 
ii ; Dedication Zo the Countess Cowper (with quota- 
tion from Mrs. Browning’s ‘Wine of Cyprus’ upon 
the reverse) pp. iii-iv; and Text pp. 1-170. The 
headline is Balaustion’s Adventure throughout, 
upon both sides of the page. At the close of the 
book is an unnumbered leaf, with Messrs. Smith, 
Elder & Co.’s imprint upon its recto. 

Issued in cloth boards, bevelied, of a reddish- 
brown colour, lettered in gilt across the back : 
* Balaustion’s | Adventure | By | Robert | Browning 
| Smith | Elder & Co.” The published price was 
five shillings. 

This book is now in the Third Edition. No 
variations occur in the text. 

(14.) 
[Prince Hohenstiel-Schwangau : 1871.] 

Prince Hohenstiel-Schwangau, | Saviour of 
Society. | By | Robert Browning. | Smith, 
Elder and Co., London. | 1871. | The Right of 
Translation is reserved. 

Collation :—Post octavo, pp. iv+148, consisting 
of: Title- page, as above (with blank reverse), 
pp. i-ii; Motto (with blank reverse) iii-iv; and 

ext pp. 1-148. There are headlines throughout. 
The imprint—* London : Printed by Smith, Elder 
& Co., Old Bailey, E.C.”—is at foot of last page. 

Issued in dark-blue bevelled cloth boards, lettered 
in gilt across the back: “Prince | Hohenstiel- | 
Schwangau | By | Robert | Browning | London | 
The published price was 


Tuomas J. WISE. 


Smith, Elder & Co.” 
five shillings. 








DR. JOHNSON AND WALTON’S ‘ANGLER.’ 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, Aug. 23, 1894. 

Ir is well known that Dr. Johnson was a great 
admirer of Walton and his writings. Moses 
Browne, in the preface to his edition of Walton’s 
‘Angler,’ says he undertook it ‘‘at the invita- 
tion of a very ingenious and learned friend (Mr. 
Samuel Johnson), who mentioned to me, I 
remember, in that Conversation his Design to 
write the Life of Walton. I wish he had per- 
formed it.” And so do we all. Boswell tells 
us that Johnson “talked of Isaac Walton’s 
‘Lives,’ which was one of his most favourite 
books. Dr. Donne’s Life, he said, was the most 
perfect of them.” 

By the courtesy of Mr. Henry Spencer Smith 
I was recently shown another and characteristic 
proof of Johnson’s liking for Walton. Mr. 
Smith has an old copy of the ‘ Angler’ (a fourth 
Hawkins) which belonged once to Capt. Daniel 
Astle, 46th Regiment, who wrote in it these 
words :— 

“This Book was recommended to me by Doctor 
Samuel Johnson, author of the Rambler, &c, At 
the same time he observed that 

It is a mighty pretty Book ! 
It is a mighty pretty Book!” 

Capt. Astle appears to have used his copy 
of ‘The Compleat Angler’ as a family birth 
register. Here is one quotation from his entries : 

“Dorothy Anne Astle, the Third Daughter of 
Daniel and Jane, was born at Uttoxeter, in the 
County of Stafford, the day of June, 1779, abt 
half past one o’clock in the afternoon.” 

R. B. Marston. 








Literarp Ghossip. 
Mr. Kiptine’s new volume of ‘Ballads’ 
is now postponed till next year. 
Mr. Marion Crawrorp’s new novel will 
appear in serial form in the Century Magazine. 
WE understand that Mr. W. H. Pollock 
has some idea of forming a syndicate with 





a view to starting a paper on entirely new 
lines. He has been promised, in the event. 
of his doing so, a most influential_and dis- 
tinguished following. . 

Mvcu sympathy is felt with Mrs. Hodg- 
son Burnett, who, at the moment at which 
she was settling down at Farnhurst the 
other day, was summoned to America by 
the tidings of her son’s illness. It may be 
remembered that some years ago she was 
called away in a similar manner by the 
illness of a son which terminated fatally. 

Mr. Atrrep Austin will contribute his 
impressions of Ireland and its people to the 
September number of Blackwood’s Magazine, 
under the somewhat striking title of ‘ That 
Damnable Country.’ The sporting expe- 
riences which Sir Edward Braddon, the 
Premier of Tasmania, has been contributing 
to Blackwood will be brought to a close in 
this number by his adventures in Oudh 
and the Nepaul Terai. Sir Edward’s 
articles will be republished under the title 
of ‘Thirty Years of Shikar.’ The political 
interest now directed towards the French 
and Italian rivalry in East Africa will make 
the account of a journey through North 
Somaliland and the Galla country to Harar, 
which Mr. Walter Harris contributes, ex- 
tremely opportune. The Abyssinian out- 
posts endeavoured in vain to interrupt Mr. 
Harris’s expedition, and he had the rare 
privilege of witnessing the ceremonies ob- 
served at the instalment of a Somali king. 
The same number will contain an article on 
rod-fishing in the deep sea by Mr. John 
Bickerdyke, author of the recently published 
sporting novel ‘A Banished Beauty.’ 

‘Tue MANXMAN,’ in one volume, has been 
an unusual success. A first edition of 
20,000 copies ran low in a fortnight, and a 
second edition, marked twenty-first to 
twenty-fifth thousand, is now in hand. 

A vo.ume is shortly to be issued by 
Messrs. Ward, Lock & Bowden, to which 
somewhat unusual interest attaches. It 
consists of stories by Mr. George Meredith, 
which, though issued some years ago in 
the New Quarterly Magazine, have curiously 
enough never since been collected in volume 
form, and concerning which Mr. Barrie 
wrote a very interesting paper ‘The Lost 
Stories of Mr. George Meredith.’ The 
volume will consist of three novelettes—‘ The 
Tale of Chloe’ (which will give the book its 
title), ‘The House on the Beach,’ and ‘The 
Case of General Opleand Lady Camper’—and 
will be uniform with Mr. Meredith’s ‘The 
Tragic Comedians,’ which is also published 
by Messrs. Ward, Lock & Bowden. It will 
be ready almost immediately. 

Mrs. Sreet, it is said, is going to India 
in search of fresh material for fiction. 

Mrs. Freperic Harrison_has written an 
article for the next number of the Mineteenth 
Century. It discusses the burning question 
of ladies’ cigarettes, and is called ‘ Smoke.’ 

In our issue of Saturday last Mr. Silva 
White’s name was erroneously mentioned as 
executor to the late Sir Samuel Baker. 

Messrs. Oscoop, McItvarns & Co. will 
publish next April, simultaneously with the 
French edition, the forthcoming ‘ Memoirs 
of Barras’ (Paris, Hachette). The work 
will include portraits, illustrations, and 
autographs. 
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Tux same firm are about to publish next 
month, in the orthodox three volumes, Mr. 
G. du Maurier’s ‘ Trilby,’ and a new novel 
by Mrs. Russell Barrington, entitled ‘Helen’s 
Ordeal.’ 

Messrs. Meruuen will publish in October, 
under the title ‘ Lizerunt, and other Tales of 
Mean Streets,’ a collection of stories and 
studies of East-End life, by Mr. Arthur 
Morrison. 

Mr. Exuior Srock announces for early 
publication a work entitled ‘The Power of 
the Will,’ by Mr. H. R. Sharman. 


Tue Rev. W. J. Stavert has set a good 
example to parish clergymen by preparing 
for the press a copy of ‘ The Register of St. 
Mary’s Chapel at Conistone, in the Parish 
of Burnsall, 1567-1812.’ 

Messrs. MeruvuEn will publish in October, 
under the title of ‘Round the Red Lamp,’ 
a volume of stories of medical life by Dr. 
Conan Doyle; and early next month a cheap 
edition, in one volume, of Mr. Stanley 
Weyman’s historical romance ‘Under the 
Red Robe.’ 


Messrs. Partripce & Co. are preparing 
for October a new one-volume edition of 
Miss Sarah Doudney’s story ‘A Romance 
of Lincoln’s Inn.’ 

Tue death is reported of M. Jean Fleury, 
the father of the well-known writer Madame 
Henry Gréville, aged seventy-eight years. 
He was a collaborateur of Victor Consi- 
dérant in the management of La Démocratie 
pacifique, with which paper we noticed 
Leconte de Lisle’s connexion last week. 

Pror. P. Dervusssn, of Kiel, will shortly 
issue a work entitled ‘ Allgemeine Geschichte 
der Philosophie mit besonderer Riicksicht 
auf Religion,’ in two volumes. The first 
volume will be devoted to East Asiatic 
philosophy ; the second will treat of West 
Asiatic and European philosophy down to 
our own times. The work will be published 
by Brockhaus of Leipzig. 


A CORRESPONDENT in Zwickau writes to 
the Munich Neueste Nachrichten :— 

‘‘Our Rathsschulbibliothek contains the 

general index to the whole of the poetical pro- 
ductions of Hans Sachs, written by his own 
hand. The same library also contains six of the 
—— folio volumes in which Sachs himself 
collected his spoken (not sung) poems.” 
Of the remaining volumes of this collection 
six seem to be entirely lost. The remaining 
six are / ange es at Dresden, Berlin, Leipzig, 
and other places. ‘Nuremberg itself, the 
birthplace of Master Hans Sachs,” says the 
writer, ‘‘does not possess a single literary 
specimen of his works.” 


Tue Turkish Ministry of Agriculture has 
in hand a series of reports on the resources 
of the empire, which will be illustrated by 
maps showing the extent of each product. 
The first maps relate to Angora, Seber, 
and Ismid. 

Tue Parliamentary Papers of the week 
include the Report of the Thames Conser- 
vators for 1893 (1d.); Universities (Scot- 
land) Act, 1889, Regulations for Degrees in 
Medicine, Glasgow, Aberdeen, and Edin- 
burgh (ld. each); Reports of the Chief 
Registrar of Friendly Societies for the 
Year ending December 31st, 1893, Part A 
(1s. 3d.); and Correspondence respecting 
the Affairs of Siam (2s. 5d.). 





SCIENCE 


—_— 
TWO BOOKS OF AMERICAN DISCOVERY. 


Madoc: an Essay on the Discovery of America 
by Madoc Ap Owen Gwynedd in the Twelfth 
Century. By T. Stephens. Edited by 
Llywarch Reynolds. (Longmans & Co.) 

The Journal of Christopher Columbus (during 
his First Voyage 1492-93), and Documents 
relating to the Voyages of John Cabot and 
Gaspar Corte Real. Translated with Notes 
and an Introduction by C. R. Markham. 
(Hakluyt Society.) 

Like the Zeno story, the myth of Madoc’s 

discovery of America is not now received 

by any historian of repute in England or 
elsewhere out of Wales. Its post-Columbian 

origin is as follows. Humphrey Llwyd, a 

native of Denbigh, who took his M.A. at 

Oxford in 1551, wrote an historical work in 

1559, which he left in MS. and unfinished. 

A copy being in the hands of Sir Henry 

Sidney, Lord President of the Marches, it 

was, at his solicitation, extended, edited, and 

published by Dr. David Powel in 1584, 

under the title of the ‘ Historie of Cambria.’ 

It will be observed that Llwyd’s work was 

written in 1559, one year later than the 

publication of the Zeno narrative by F. 

Marcolini, and this, to say the least, is 

curious, if not suspicious. Llwyd’s own 

words are :— 

‘* Madoc another of Owen Gwyneth his sonnes 
left the land in contention betwixt his brethren, 
and prepared certaine ships with men and mu- 
nition, and sought adventures by seas, sailing 
West, and leaving the coast of Ireland so far 
north, that he came to a land unknowen, where 
he saw manie strange things.” 

Llwyd here adds :— 

“This land must needs be......some part of 
Nova Hispania or Florida. Whereupon it is 
manifest, that that countrie was long before by 
Brytaines discovered, afore either Columbus or 
Americus Vespatius [sic] lead anie Spaniards 
thither.” 

Llwyd’s editor, Dr. Powel, thought some- 

what differently, and added the following 

note :— 

‘*This Madoc arriuing in that Westerne coun- 
trie, vnto the which he came, in the yeare 1170, 
left most of his people there: and returning 
backe for more of his owne nation, acquaintance 
and friends......went thither againe with ten 
sailes, as I find noted by Gutyn Owen. I am 
of opinion that the land, whereunto he came, 
was some part of Mexico: the causes which 
make me to thinke so be these. 1. The common 
report of the inhabitants of that countrie, which 
affirm that their rulers descended from a strange 
nation, that came thither from a farre countrie. 
siepen 2. The Brytish words and names of places, 
used in that countrie even to this daie, doo 
argue the same......the Cape of Bryton...... 
the white rock of Pengwyn......which be all 
Brytish or Welsh words, doo manifestlie show 
that it was that countrie which Madoc and his 
people inhabited.” 

Alas for Dr. Powel’s reference to 
Guttyn Owen! No note to this effect 
is to be found in any of his writings, 
neither in his MS. chronicle usually cited 
as the ‘Book of Basingwerk,’ nor in 
any of his poems called ‘Cywyddau,’ 
or ‘Books of Pedigrees.’ Moreover, as 
Guttyn Owen was a bard and herald of 
note in the reign of Henry VII., his tes- 
timony, being post-Columbian, or at least 
contemporary with Columbus, would in con- 





sequence be valueless as evidence, It hag Peck 
generally been assumed that the Mado, } of I 
story was first made known to i whit 
readers in Powel’s work of 1584. It call 
however, first mentioned in ‘A true R Wel 
of the late discoueries .. . . of the New dive 
Found Landes by Sir Humfrey Gilbert, § of nc 
Knight,’ published by [Sir] G[eorge] Pleck. | over 
ham] in 1583. It was from this work | and 
that Powel copied his date of 1170 for | agn 
Madoc’s discovery ; but it was as easilyto | to X 
be determined from the account of the wars § Nort 
of the sons of Owen Gwynedd as given in year 
the text of Llwyd. Of Powel’s two causes Man 
or reasons which made him think that Indi: 


Madoc’s landfall was some part of Mexico, 
the first, also like Llwyd’s, was avo 
derived from “Francis Loues” (cf. Pow his ‘ 
.228). ‘*Loues” was noother than Francisco § The 
pez de Gomara’s ‘ Conquest of the West 
Indies now called new Spayne. Translated § that 
by T[homas] N[icholas], 1578” (cf. pp. 37 year 
and 173). This was the text used both by t 
Llwyd and Powel, Mr. T. Stephens’s biblio- 


graphical references to the fifth edition of a let 
Irving’s ‘Conquest of Mexico’ being en- | thet 
tirely erroneous and wide of the mark, } refer 
Powel’s second cause, “the Brytish words | Capt 
and names of places used in that countrie” § the | 
—such as Gwrando, the Cape of Bryton, § Phil: 
the white rock of Pengwyn—was also § Don, 
avowedly derived from David Ingram’s § of th 
‘Relation’ made in 1582 (orig. MS. Sloane, § Indi 
1447) and Peckham’s ‘True Report’ of § .... 
1583 above mentioned. Here the unfor- § {arth 
tunate believer in Madoc’s discovery is § [Lev 
confronted by the awkward fact that while § sand 
Powel used Ingram’s arguments in support § eiito 
of his Mexican theory, Sir G. Peckham— §f ing : 
as a company promoter of the period—used § went 
the very same arguments to prove that § ment 


Madoc discovered Newfoundland, hence his ubl: 
allusion to Cape Bryton. Unfortunately § the 


for Peckham’s argument, me Breton re § impli 
ceived its name not from Welshmen, but a apt 
colony of Armorican Bretons about the year é 
1504. repri 

In his first edition Hakluyt, for political § geog 


reasons, pointed out Florida and also Vir- § with 
ginia as the probable seat of the descendants } tion, 
of Madoc, otherwise his account is a mere 
repetition of Liwyd’s and Powel’s. In this 
edition Hakluyt also printed an abridg- | ay 
ment of Ingram’s ‘Relation,’ but in his 
second edition of 1599-1600 he very § Step! 
wisely omitted it. It is almost needless 
to add that the various attempts to Th 
read Madoc’s discovery of America, as 
propounded by Llwyd and Powel, into § simp! 
the earlier bardic poems of COynddelw, 
Llywarch ab Llywelyn, Gwalchmai, and 
Meredydd ab Rhys, as given in the 
Tolo MSS., have only ended in disaster 
and confusion for all who have essayed was 


the task, as a glance at cap. i. sect. i: | know 
of Mr. Stephens’s work will prove. Al- | If we 
though this myth is no longer believed J form 


in by any scholar of repute out of Wales, J that | 
the majority of Cambrian writers still con- J ‘as. 
tinue to affirm that Madoc discovered the J As 
land of the Far West; and if not, that there J tt is 
are Welsh Indians on the Missouri. — 

for their credulity! the fons et origo of ~ 
this second myth is also to be traced to 


the now altogether discredited ‘Relation’ of § tativ 
Ingram, the simple-minded sailor, and @ § ory 
native of Barking, in Essex. He afi %8 a | 
before Sir F. Walsingham and Sir @ § mth 
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Pockham that * there is also another kind 
of Fowle in that countrey......they haue 
white heads, and therefore the countreymen 
call them Penguins (which seemeth to be a 
Welsh name), and they have also in use 
divers other Welsh words, a matter worthy 
of noting” (Hakluyt, 1589, Pp: 560). Passing 
over the hoaxes that have been perpetrated 
and imposed upon the Welsh Indophilists 
as noted by Mr. Stephens (p. 123), we turn 
to Mr. Catlin’s ‘Letters and Notes on the 
North-American Indians,’ 1841, for many 
years the mainstay of the believer in his 
Man , otherwise Madogwys or Welsh 
Indians. This work, however, received 
r criticism at the hands of a true 
We hman, Mr. Arthur James Johnes, in 
his ‘Philological Proofs,’ &., 1843 (p. 165). 
The imaginative tendency of the Welshman 
upon the last question is proved by a letter 
that appeared in the Greal eighty-seven 
years ago. .It was communicated by a 
tleman residing at. Plas y Brain, in 
lesey. ‘‘ Here,” says he, “is a bit of 
aletter that came from Philadelphia from 
the brother of a neighbour of mine,” and 
referred to the well-known expedition of 
Capts: Lewis and Clark to the source of 
the Mississippi river. ‘‘ Inform,” says the 
Philadelphian, ‘‘ William Jones of Pont 
Don, that I intend to send him the history 
of the men who have been with the Welsh 
Indians at the farthest end of the Missouri. 
They [the Welsh Indians] live at the 
farthest ends of the river .... which they 
[Lewis and Clark] followed for four thou- 
sand miles from the Mississippi.” The 
editors of the Greal appended the follow- 
ing remark: ‘‘The travellers referred to 
went by order and at the cost of the govern- 
ment, and the whole history, when it is 
gene: may be implicitly relied on.” 
e remark was just, but the expectation 
implied therein was destined to be dis- 
aprniod. Upon referring to the original 
delphia edition of 1814, as also to the 
reprint of it with copious explanatory, 
geographical, and scientific notes, compared 
with the original field-notes of the expedi- 
tion, recently edited by Prof. Elliott Coues, we 
learn that Oapts. Lewis and Olark, though 
instructed to make inquiries, failed to find 
any trace of the Welsh Indians. We 
may, therefore, fairly conclude with Mr. T. 
Stephens and his editor, ‘‘that there are 
not, and never were, any Welsh Indians.” 
_ This denial, however, doesnot necessarily 
imply a rejection of the Madoc story in the 
simpler form in which it is given by H. 
aa, Sxttoding, of course, his ‘must 
needs be” reference to Nova Hispania or 
Florida. Like the nucleus of the Zeno 
story, the theatre of Madoc’s adventures 
Was more circumscribed than our wider 
knowledge would at first sight suggest. 
It we are to be guided by the still simpler 
forms of the bardic poems, it is pos ne 
that Madoc never sailed beyond the Irish 


Seas, 
_ As Mr. Stephens points out, “ Although 
it is an indisputable fact that Welshmen 
ve, and ought to have, an honourable 
¢in the annals of the United States of 
erica,” the widespread belief among the 
latives of the Principality in the Madoc 
story has done more to damage their credit 
a literary people than any other incident 
u their history as a nation. Tn their ancient 
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history, literature, and language they have 
honours enough that are really their own 
without filching the glories or tarnishing 
the renown of Christopher Columbus. 

The able manner in which Mr. L. Rey- 
nolds has edited these literary remains of 
Mr. T. Stephens is worthy of the highest 
commendation, as is also his interesting 
preface, in which he narrates the curious 
reception Mr. Stephens’s able essay received 
at the hands of the committee of the Llan- 
gollen Eisteddfod in September, 1858. 

As an addition to the “‘ Festschriften ” pre- 
pared by more than one of the continental 

eographical societies, the volume issued by 
the Council of the Hakluyt Society may be 
welcomed with pleasure. The text does not 
require a lengthy notice at our hands, as it 
is already known to students of Columbiana 
in 8. Kettel’s ‘ Personal Narrative’ of 1827; 
the real interest attaches to the introduction 
and notes by the editor. 

In more than one passage the editor 
holds that on the Cabot map of 1544 the 
Isle of St. John (I. de S. Juan) is in 
the position of the Magdalen Islands in the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence. This is somewhat 
misleading, if not incorrect. Mr. Markham 
can hardly have forgotten that Cabot’s 
8. Juan was always known as St. John until 
1799, when it was named Prince Edward 
Island. The Magdalen Islands are indicated 
(but not named) on the Cabot map to the 
north-east of the I. de §. Juan. The 
editor also writes respecting this map, that 
‘from Cape Breton a coast line is made to 
run west and south, resembling that shown 
as discovered by the English on the map of 
Juan de la Cosa in 1500. But the names 
along the coast do not agree with those on 
the map of Juan de la Cosa” (p. xxxiii). 
Quite so; but here, unfortunately, Mr. 
Markham follows in the wake of Dr. Kohl 
and Mr. Harrisse. Humboldt, with far 
truer insight, saw not the coast of Nova 
Scotia, but the north shore of the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence, the said gulf being the true 
‘mar descubierto por inglis,” this inscrip- 
tion with the flags being the only allusions 
to the Cabot voyages to be found upon the 
Cosa map. 

It remains to notice one or two points 
of interest in the journal of Columbus. 
Writing of his landfall, Columbus says, 
“This island (Guanahani) is in a line east 
and west from the island of Hierro in the 
Canaries” (p. 39). As Hierro is in 27° 45’ 
N. lat., and as the south-east point of 
Guanahani (Watling’s Island) is in 23° 56’ 
N. lat.—not south, as stated by Mr. Mark- 
ham (p. 36)—it appears to us that this is 
the initial error which, with an allowance 
for its increased ratio, accounts for the 
extraordinary high latitudes assigned to 
the discoveries of Columbus and his fol- 
lowers on all the early sixteenth century 
maps, beginning with that of Juan de la 

sa. 

On September 13th, 1492, Columbus ob- 
served on his way to the New World that 
“the needles turned half a point to north- 
west,” having crossed the line of no varia- 
tion, which would be about the longitude 
of Flores in the Azores. It is worthy of 
note that the line of no variation of to-day 
coincides with the longitude (74° 26’ W.) 
of Watling’s Island, the generally accepted 





landfall. 


We agree with Mr. Markham that the 
correct rendering of the original Spanish of 
the journal of September 25th, 1492, ““Segun 
parece tenia pintadas el Almirante ciertas 
Islas,” is, ‘‘in which the Admiral had a 
chart with certain islands depicted on it.’ 
It therefore follows that the chart was by 
Paulo Toscanelli, the Florentine astronomer, 
and not by Columbus, as suggested by Mr. 
Harrisse (‘Discovery of North America,’ 
p. 401). On October 15th, 1492, Columbus, 
while working his ships from Conception 
(Rum, Kay) to Ferdinanda (Long. Island), 
was overtaken by a native of Guanahani 
alone in a canoe. Quite a modern flavour 
is found in the story in that we are informed 
that Columbus took the native on board, 
and “‘ ordered him to be given to eat bread 
and treacle, and also drink” (p. 45). We 
wonder if Mr. Markham’s mention of the 
great map of Ortelius of 1570 (p. liii) is a 
lapsus penne for the great map of Mercator 
of 1569. Mr. Markham’s views of the now 
famous Cantino map have been already 
dealt with in these columns (November.5th, 
1892, p. 624). We would, however, add that 
the latest views of the mysterious N.W. 
corner of the map held, we believe, by Mr. 
Winsor and Dr. Rophins Ruge are that it is 
intended to represent a portion of Asia. If 
this is intended for the Asia of Columbus, it 
comes Pac yeaa near the “Cuba” theory 
contended for by Brevoort, Stevens, and the 
writer of this notice. The publication of 
this volume is a welcome return to earlier 
traditions of the Hakluyt Society so worthily 
upheld by its able president, the editor. 








British Locomotives. By C. J. Bowen Cooke. 
(Whittaker & Co.)—The rapid and cheap means 
of communication on land afforded by railways, 
which has exercised such an enormous influence 
on the progress of nations and the development 
of commerce within the last seventy years, is 
due to the locomotive ; for the projecting iron 
rail which so greatly reduces the friction of 
traction was invented in the last century. The 
locomotive, accordingly, possesses a very special 
interest ; and though much: has been written on 
the subject, any book which serves to make it 
more familiar to the public is naturally weleome. 
The object of the author has been, by simple 
descriptions and diagrams, to render the details 
of the construction and working of modern loco- 
motives intelligible to persons devoid of tech- 
nical training, and yet desirous of understanding 
the principles of the locomotive. Moreover he 
hopes that, by theintroduction of technical details 
in some of the chapters, the book will be useful to 
men engaged in the working of railways, and 
that the historical chapters, and those on modern 
engines with their illustrations, will ap to 
a larger class of persons who desire further in- 
formation on the subject, without being troubled 
with constructive details. The first two 
chapters are historical, and trace the gradual 
development of the locomotive, from ‘Cagnot’s 
land-carriage in 1769, through the celebrated 
trial at Rainhill on the Liverpool and Man- 
chester Railway in 1829, when George Stephen- 
son’s engine, the Rocket, gained the prize, up 
to the principal improvements in locomotives 
previous to 1860, when the main features of the 
present locomotives had already been _intro- 
duced. Locomotives since that period have 
increased considerably in weight, size, and 
power ; and improvements have been made in 
design, details, and workmanship; but, with 
the exception of the compound locomotive, no 
novel principles of importance have been 





brought into use. The principal parts of an 
engine are successively described in a series of 
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chapters ; and the steps by which the several 
parts are put together in the erecting shop are 
then explained in detail. The various classes 
of engines are next defined, and their relative 
advantages stated ; after which their indispens- 
able adjuncts, tenders and brakes, are brought 
under consideration. Continuous brakes, readily 
applied to the whole of a train, constitute a 
most important factor in the safety of railway 
travelling ; and Mr. Cooke points out that two 
brakes only—the Westinghouse compressed-air 
brake and the automatic vacuum brake—com- 
ply with the conditions requisite to ensure the 
instantaneous control of the whole or any part 
of a train. Two chapters on modern locomo- 
tives, and a chapter on the compound locomotive, 
with profuse illustrations of the various types of 
engines of different railway companies, and a 
detailed explanatory diagram, bring the subject 
down to the present time. A high rate of speed 
was attained in the comparatively early days 
of the locomotive ; and the improvements of 
modern times have been directed, not to in- 
creasing the maximum speed, but to making 
locomotives able to draw heavier trains up 
steeper inclines, and to accomplish long runs at 
a good average speed. This has necessitated 
much heavier engines to increase the tractive 
force, which has involved the laying down of 
heavier rails, and in many cases the building of 
stronger bridges; whilst the considerably in- 
creased wear of the rails, by heavier loads, more 
frequent trains, and the great friction resulting 
from the use of continuous brakes, has been 
compensated for by the substitution of steel 
rails for iron. About forty years ago the 
Great Western, with its broad gauge, easy 
gradients, powerful engines, and speed of a 
mile per minute, was considered the perfection 
of travelling in ease of running; and it is 
interesting to note that Mr. Cooke considers 
that if the requirements of the present day, as 
to speed and power, could have been foreseen 
in 1847, it is possible that the broad gauge of 
seven feet would have been preferred for the 
standard gauge. Ample examples are available 
of the capabilities of the modern locomotive. 
For instance, a 64-foot coupled express pas- 
senger engine took the Scotch express in 1888 
over the 90 miles between Preston and Carlisle 
in 90 minutes, in spite of having to ascend 
a gradient of 1 in 75 between Tebay and Shap 
Summit, on its route; whilst recently a 
Great Northern engine with single driving- 
wheels conveyed an express train from 
Manchester, for a distance of 12 miles, at 
the rate of 77 miles an hour. In January, 
1893, a 7-foot compound engine took the Scotch 
express from Crewe to Euston at an average 
speed of 52°9 miles an hour, travelling for over 
10 miles at 70 miles an hour, and for 2 miles, 
along another portion of the route, at 71°2 
miles an hour ; and the same engine, on another 
trip, ran at 87$ miles an hour for 4% miles. 
The feat of the ‘‘ Charles Dickens” engine, in 
running a million miles, between Manchester 
and Euston, in 9 years, 219 days, illustrates the 
enduring qualities of modern locomotives. A 
compound engine having high and low pressure 
cylinders, so as more thoroughly to utilize 
the steam, possesses an important advantage 
over the simple engine, with only high-pressure 
cylinders, in performing the same amount of 
work with a smaller consumption of coal, 
amounting in some comparative trials in 1888 to 
14} per cent. in favour of the compound engine. 
High speeds involve a considerable increase in 
cost; foritappears from theresults of comparative 
trials recorded in the chapter on the consumption 
of fuel, that a locomotive drawing a train from 
Crewe to Wolverton at 24 miles an hour con- 
sumed only 21°3 lb. of coal per mile ; whereas, 
when drawing a train of nearly the same weight 
over the same route at 45°6 miles an hour, the 
consumption of coal amounted to 57°6 lb. per 
mile. The substitution of petroleum for coal 
as a fuel for locomotives has been recently tried 





with success ; and it is likely to be stimulated 
by any rise in the price of coal. It possesses the 
advantages of about double the heating capacity 
of coal for the same weight, easy control of the 
fire, cleanliness, and reduction of wear and 
tear in the fire-box and tubes. The author 
advocates the use of oil and coal together in 
about equal weights, thereby obviating certain 
objections to the use of oil alone, which enable 
the weight of fuel consumed to be reduced by 
one-third. The two final chapters, on the 
duties of engine-drivers and firemen, may prove 
interesting to many persons who would feel 
disposed to skip the more technical parts of 
the book, as affording an insight into the 
training, duties, and capabilities of a class of 
men to whom the safety of the travelling public 
is continually confided. The casual reader will 
probably look through the first two and last 
two chapters with more or less interest, and 
dip into the chapters on modern locomotives ; 
and he will gather some information as to the 
variety in the types of engines from the seventy 
illustrations of locomotives supplied in the 
book. The reader, however, seeking for infor- 
mation, will find ample material in these clearly 
written and beautifully illustrated pages to 
make him fully comprehend the construction, 
working, and capabilities of the locomotives of 
the present day, which, besides being an un- 
speakable boon to civilized nations, are the 
pioneers of civilization and commerce in the 
undeveloped regions of the world. 








CHEMICAL NOTES. 


A COMMUNICATION of very great interest was 
made to the Chemical Section of the British 
Association by Lord Rayleigh and Prof. Ramsay. 
It has been already mentioned in these notes 
that Lord Rayleigh had found that what was 
supposed to be pure nitrogen prepared from the 
atmosphere had a decidedly higher density than 
that obtained from chemical compounds. This 
abnormality now finds its explanation in the 
fact that the atmosphere contains a gas which, 
being even more inert than nitrogen, was left 
in admixture with the latter by the methods 
used for obtaining that gas from air. The 
isolation of the new gas was effected by two 
methods. (a) The air was mixed with excess 
of oxygen and submitted to the action of electric 
sparks in presence of an alkali, whereby the 
nitrogen was oxidized to nitric acid and absorbed; 
when no more contraction occurred, the excess 
of oxygen was removed by pyrogallol. (b) Air 
from which oxygen had been removed by the 
usual methods was passed over heated magne- 
sium, which combines with and removes the 
nitrogen, forming with it a magnesium nitride. 
By the latter method a gas was finally obtained 
having a density of 19°09. It appears to be 
present to the extent of about 0°8 per cent. in 
the atmosphere. No liquefaction occurs on 
compressing this gas at ordinary temperatures. 
The communication was only an informal one, 
and the authors at present decline to express 
any opinion as to the nature of the gas, that is, 
as to whether or no it is a new element. 

Girard finds that the white crystals which 
are often noticed to be formed when wood 
charcoal is heated with sulphuric acid, for the 
purpose of making sulphur dioxide, consist of 
pyromellitic acid. Mellitic acid occurs in nature 
in the curious mineral mellite, or honey-stone, 
which is aluminium mellitate, and this acid 
when heated yields pyromellitic anhydride. 
It is probable that when charcoal is heated 
with sulphuric acid, mellitic acid is first formed, 
and this, by the further action of sulphuric 
acid on it, yields pyromellitic acid. If the 


charcoal be first calcined at a high temperature 
no pyromellitic acid is formed ; on the other 
hand, wood and cellulose yield relatively large 
quantities. 

A method of obtaining fluorine by a purely 
chemical action has been discovered by Dr. 





a 
Brauner, of Prague. He first obtained a potas. 
sium fluoplumbate with the formula 3KF 
HF, PbF; this on heating to 250°C. parts with 
its hydrofluoric acid, and if then heated in g 
platinum tube to a higher temperature, by 
below redness, it gives off free fluorine, 
ing in its odour and its reactions with Moissay’s 


gas. 
Before the Chemical Society of London the 
following papers, among others, have been read: 
Prof. A. Smithells ‘On the Structure and 
Chemistry of the Cyanogen Flame.’ This was 
illustrated by several striking and pretty experi. 
ments. The inner cone of the flame, which hag 
a peach-blossom tint, corresponds with the 
formation of carbon monoxide ; the outer cone 
which is deep blue to greenish grey, corresponds 
with the burning of this to carbon dioxide ; the 
nitrogen of the cyanogen does not enter into 
any combination in the flame. Mr. H. Brereton 
Baker has investigated ‘The Influence of Mois. 
ture on Chemical Action’ in several cases, 
He shows conclusively that dry sulphur tri. 
oxide and dry lime do not combine, but the 
introduction of a trace of moisture brings about 
vivid incandescence. Pure dry lime does not 
decompose sal ammoniac, which can be sub. 
limed from the mixture without evolving a 
trace of ammonia. Dry nitric oxide and dry 
oxygen give no brown fumes of nitric peroxide, 
Dry hydrogen and chlorine combine only slowly 
and partially when exposed to daylight for four 
days. This demonstration of the important in- 
fluence of traces of moisture in bringing about 
chemical change is very valuable, and tends to 
confirm and advance the theory now held by 
many that in all cases of chemical change the 
presence of an electrolyte is necessary. 
A. S. Tutton has made a most elaborate and 
complete study of ‘‘ the crystallography of the 
normal sulphates of potassium, rubidium, and 
cesium,” and draws various conclusions from 
the differences in crystallographic properties 
found. He shows that these properties are 
‘* functions of the atomic weight of the metal 
which they [the salts] contain.” Some of the 
conclusions must at present be regarded as 
speculative. Prof. James Dewar gave a ‘Note 
on the Viscosity of Solids,’ showing that some 
salts and compounds exposed to a pressure of 
sixty tons per square inch passed through 4 
tube one-sixteenth of an inch in diameter in the 
form of wire, whilst others showed no viscosity. 
Mr. Adrian Brown, of Burton-on-Trent, contr- 
buted a paper ‘On the Specific Character of 
the Fermentative Functions of Yeast Cells.’ 
From a review of Pasteur’s experiments, taken 
in conjunction with his own, he is unable to 
accept Pasteur’s view as to the cause of the 
exhibition of fermentative functions of yeast 
cells, i.¢., that it is a starvation phenomenon, 
brought about by want of oxygen during thelife 
of the cells in a fermentable liquid ; or briefly, 
that it isa phenomenon of “life without air.” 
Pasteur in his experiments did not measure the 
total fermentative power of yeast, and into 
some of his observations a time factor entered. 
Mr. Brown concludes that ‘‘ there is no prim 


facie reason why the fermentation functions of 


yeast cells should not be exercised independently 
of the cells’ environment, so far as the presence 
or absence of free oxygen is concerned ; and 
nothing in Pasteur's experiments contradicts 
this.” 





ASTRONOMICAL NOTES. 


Mars was formerly supposed to have a gros 
atmosphere, but its density (never really pro 
bable when the comparatively small mass of the 
planet, not much more than a tenth part of that 
of the earth, is taken into account) has been long 
since recognized to be but small, and Prof. 
Campbell’s latest observations tend to deprive 
the planet of any atmosphere at all. It may be 
of interest to quote a passage in Prof. New 
comb’s ‘Popular Astronomy’ (written in 1882) 
which runs thus :— 
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«A single look at Mars through a large telescope 
would convince most observers that these resem- 
plances to our earth have a very small foundation 
in observation, the evidence being negative rather 
than positive. It must be said in their favour that 
if our earth were viewed at the distance at which 
we view Mars, and with the same optical power, it 
would present a similar telescopic aspect. But it 
js also possible that if the optical power of our 
telescopes were so increased that we could see Mars 
as from a distance of a thousand miles, the resem- 
plances would all vanish as completely as they did 
in the case of the moon.” 

It almost looks now as if these words were 
prophetic. 

Prof. Keeler, of the Allegheny Observatory, 
has an interesting paper in No. 3245 of the 
Astronomische Nachrichten ‘On the Magnesium 
Spectrum as an Index to the Temperature of the 
Stars.’ Attention had been called by Prof. 
Scheiner to the opposite behaviour, under vary- 
ing conditions of temperature, of two lines in 
the spectrum of magnesium, showing that these 
lines, taken together, give a means of esti- 
mating the approximate temperature of the 
absorptive atmospheres of the stars. The line 
}) 4482 is not found in the flame or arc spectrum 
of magnesium, but is very broad and strong in 
the spectrum of the spark with the Leyden jar; 
the line A 4352, on the other hand, is either 
invisible or very faint in the spark spectrum, 
and strong in the spectrum of the electric arc. 
Now in stellar spectra similar differences in the 
relative intensity of these lines are found, and 
these may enable us to discriminate between the 
effects of temperature and pressure. Prof. 
Keeler’s investigation respects particularly a 
triple line known as b in the spectrum of mag- 
nesium. The electric spark marks the limit of 
temperature which can at present be produced 
in the laboratory. Now it would seem that 
these lines are strong in the flame, arc, and 
spark spectrum of magnesium ; they are strong 
{apparently somewhat stronger than the solar 
lines) in the stars a Orionis, Antares, and others 
of that type ; they are of about solar strength 
in Capella and Arcturus, and weak in Sirius 
and a Lyrv ; they fail altogether (at any rate on 
Prof. Keeler’s photographs) in a Cygni (in which 
the line A 4482 is conspicuous) and in Rigel. 
The conclusion drawn from this is that the 
temperature of certain stars, including the last 
two, exceeds that of the most powerful electric 
spark :— 

“That Rigel should be one of these stars is some- 
what surprising, considering the place which it 


probably occupies in the scale of development, but | 


the reversal of the Dg line in its spectrum seems to 
point to the same conclusion, and without further 
observation it cannot be said that the high tempera- 
ture assigned to this star by the proposed method is 
areal difficulty.” 

Dr. J. G. Galle, of Breslau, has just pub- 
lished a very valuable catalogue of the elements 
of all the comets of which the orbits have been 
computed up to the present time—Verzeichiviss 
der Elemente der bisher berechneten Cometen- 
bahnen (Leipzig, Engelmann) — with historic 
notes and references to sources. It is on the 
plan of the list which appeared about nine years 
ago in the columns of the Astronomische Nach- 
richten. (vol. cxii.), but forms now a separate 
publication, revised, enlarged, and brought up 
to the end of 1893. 

Before the Yerkes telescope is completed a 
project is on foot to deprive it of its proposed 
position as the largest in the world, by estab- 
lishing one at Pittsburg, U.S., the object-glass 
of which is to be 50 inches in diameter, Messrs. 
Andrew Carnegie and H. Phipps, Jun., having 
offered to defray the greater part of the expenses, 
and Mr. Brashear undertaken to make the ob- 
jective. 





THE AUTUMN PUBLISHING SEASON. 
Messrs. Loneman announce : in their ‘ Civil 
Engineering Series,” ‘ Notes on Dock Construc- 
; ; : 
tion,’ by C. Colson ; ‘Calculations for Engineer- 
ing Structures,’ by T. Claxton Fidler; ‘The 








Student’s Course of Civil Engineering,’ by 
L. F. Vernon-Harcourt ; ‘ Railway Construc- 
tion,’ by W. H. Mills; and ‘Principles and 
Practice of Harbour Construction,’ by W. Shield, 
—a new edition, in 2 vols., of ‘ Celestial Objects 
for Common Telescopes,’ by the Rev. T. W. 
Webb, edited by the Rev. T. E. Espin,— 
‘ Jacquard Weaving and Designing,’ by F. T. 
Bell,—‘ Heat,’ by Linnzeus Cumming,—and in 
the ‘‘Outdoor World Series,” ‘ Butterflies and 
Moths (British),’ by W. Furneaux, illustrated. 

Messrs. W. & R. Chambers announce 
‘Chambers’s Concise Gazetteer of the World, 
Topographical, Statistical, Historical,’ with 
pronunciation of the more difficult names of 
places, numerous etymologies, and information 
regarding the derivation of names. 








Science Gossiy, 


Mr. Cootz is about to publish his translation, 
from the contemporary Flemish, of ‘ The Voyage 
from Lisbon to India, 1505-6: being an Account 
and Journal by Albericus Vespuccius.’ Mr. 
Coote has supplied a prologue and notes. Mr. 
B. F. Stevens is the publisher. 

THE guide-book just published by the Sauer- 
land Gebirgsverein gives an account of the 
‘* Altgermanisches Griberfeld” recently dis- 
covered at Hespecke, near Grevenbriick in the 
Sauerland. It appears that the dead, with 
scarcely any exceptions, were buried without 
coffins in the rocks, and then covered thickly 
with stones and a very little earth. Prof. Schaff- 
hausen, of Bonn, who has examined the skele- 
tons, has come to the conclusion that these 
graves belong, undoubtedly, to pre - Christian 


times. 








FINE ARTS 
A Memoir of Edward Calvert, Artist. By 
[Samuel] his Third Son. Illustrated. 


(Sampson Low & Co.) 
WE are indebted to the publishers of this 
noble volume for what is, on the whole, the 
choicest and best of the art biographies 
produced in this country for many years. 
It has but two drawbacks—we cannot call 
them serious faults: the author, although 
intelligent and careful, is not an ideally 
correct writer of the English language, and 
the index, while nearly equal to the 
average, is not quite worthy of the occasion. 

The history of the book is, like Edward 
Calvert’s own, an unusual one. More than 
ten years ago Mr. George Richmond, in 
his reply to an inquiry from the present 
writer—who had been fascinated by certain 
drawings and pictures by Calvert—taxed 
his memory to supply data for an obituary 
notice which, on August 25th, 1883, was pub- 
lished in these columns. Apart from this, 
Calvert—who had not exhibited a picture 
since 1836, and had kept aloof in the 
interval— was nearly forgotten. Cases 
of artists of rare ability, who have 
sunk out of sight, remaining wilfully 
beyond the world’s ken, were, and indeed 
still are, by no means rare. Within our 
own knowledge, two men of deserved dis- 
tinction, whose names were once familiar, 
have altogether withdrawn from the studios, 
and though thirty years have passed since 
critics discussed their pictures, they still live, 
and if they paint, they paint to please them- 
selves. It is true that Calvert, although the 
bosom friend of Palmer, Finch, and Rich- 
mond, an eminent member of the entourage 
of Blake, and much honoured in the Linnell 





circle, never had a popular reputation. 
That a man of genius so pure and lofty 
lived aloof is not so remarkable as that 
Death placed the name of the idealist among 
those of the immortals, so that after his 
death in 1883 his fame began. 

Ten years have enabled the public toanswer 
the question, ‘‘ Who was Calvert?” In 
due time the British Museum secured some 
capital specimens of his art, and the Luxem- 
bourg followed suit. British, French, and 
German publications have noticed him, and 
an illustrated magazine in the United States 
spread his fame on the other side of the 
Atlantic; the Royal Academy has formed 
a fine and representative collection of his 
works; and two minor London exhibitions 
have covered themselves with glory by doing 
the like on a smaller scale. In the end, 
Calvert, who lived at Hackney, and for 
years stood aloof from the friends of his 
youth, and died a recluse from society, has 
taken his seat among the best of the Eng- 
lish professors of a high, subtle, and poetic 
form of art. 

Edward Calvert was born at Appledore 
on September 20th, 1799, a circumstance of 
which he took advantage when boasting, as 
he was wont to do, that he was a man of the 
eighteenth century, the period of Sir Joshua 
and Gainsborough, whom he reverenced 
exceedingly, and he might have added 
Stothard, who was his real modern proto- 
type in art. His father, Roland Calvert, 
seems to have been a man of culture as 
well as of taste, which are not always the 
same thing. To him the son owed that 
moderate but secure inheritance which often 
is a doubtful benefit. When he was baptized 
at two years old, the officiating clergyman 
bestowed upon him not a Bible, but David- 
son’s ‘ Virgil’! How much that gift affected 
the recipient one cannot say; but it is 
certain that, like Samuel Palmer, his dearest 
friend, Calvert prized Virgil as the third 
book in the world, the Bible and Shak- 
speare only preceding it; thus, perhaps, 
it came about that in the Blake period, as 
well as in that where Stothard’s influence 
was felt, there is a Virgilian strain in all he 
did. 

Edward Calvert’s early passion for a 
sea life was promoted by the possession of a 
boat and excursions on the Fowey river, 
which, so to say, belongs to Lostwithiel, 
whither in due time the family removed. The 
place of his education was the old Grammar 
School at Bodmin. At fifteen the boy’s fancy 
had the usual effect, and he was entered as 
a midshipman on board H.M.S. Chesapeake, 
from which he passed rapidly to other vessels ; 
and on board of the Albion (seventy-four 
guns) he was present at the bombardment 
of Algiers by Lord Exmouth, August 27th, 
1816. The fact that a dear friend of his 
was killed by a cannon ball while standing 
at his side affected him far more than a 
slight wound he himself received. He re- 
mained in the navy on active service till 
1820, when, much to his friends’ regret, he 
determined to become an artist. ‘‘ Classic 
landscape and the composition of figures ” 
seem to have been the subjects which he 
first affected. He was, as is obvious in 
the earliest of his few remaining produc- 
tions, profoundly inspired by Claude and 
Poussin. As few Claudes and Poussins 
were then to be found at Plymouth, where 
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he was settled at this time, he must have 
trained himself upon engravings after rather 
than upon pictures by those masters. This 
may account to some extent for Calvert’s 
earlier works being more successful in 
respect to design and composition than as 
regards their coloration proper. Varley 
and Barret were, it is plain, much in his 
mind when he designed the highly charac- 
teristic and beautiful, but very juvenile 
drawing in water colours, which is engraved 
here as ‘ A Primitive City,’ and is a sort of 
idyl of that golden age when young ladies, 
who never wore but one garment, bathed in 
close proximity to quaint aboriginal houses, 
or rode homewards from reaping on the 
tops of stupendous ox-carts while the full 
moon rose above the trees. If he had known 
Samuel Palmer at this time, which can 
hardly have been the case, we should have 
said, so close is the likeness between the 
painters’ works at corresponding periods 
(Palmer was older than Calvert), that they 
studied Claude, Poussin, and nature in the 
same light and in the same mood. 

Coming to London at the end of 1824 
with a wife, Calvert became a student in 
the Academy’s schools at Somerset House. 
Although it is true that the tyro’s drawings 
mightily pleased Fuseli, it is clear that 
Calvert could not have owed so much as 
the biographer supposes to the Keeper, who 
died at Lady Guildford’s, Putney Heath, 
in April, 1825. In the library of the 
Academy he first met Mr. Richmond, 
who was already a student of note, and 
then began a lifelong friendship. A Mr. 
Giles, a stockbroker of artistic tastes, 
whose acquaintance Calvert made through 
a business transaction, made Samuel 
Palmer’s work known to him, and dis- 
coursed to him of “the divine Blake,” 
who “had seen God, sir, and had talked 
with angels!””» What Capel Court thought 
of this enthusiast we are not told. 

It was in May, 1826 (here we have a 
date for our comfort), that Calvert and his 
comely young wife took the house, No. 17, 
Russell Street, Brixton, which is dear to the 
artist’s admirers, because it was there all 
the best of his delightful and original idyls 
in black and white—those lovely dream- 
like designs of the Arcady in which he 
walked with Palmer, Blake, and Linnell— 
were made anddrawn upon the blocks. This 
was in 1827-9. 

To the little house at Brixton came Blake, 
to his devotees’ eyes seemingly clad in light, 
with Palmer, Richmond, and, we suppose, 
Linnell ; and in turn Calvert visited the seer 
in that lodging on the second floor in Foun- 
tain Court which was a sort of Mecca to his 
worshippers, and, in company with Blake, 
went to see Palmer at his cottage at Shore- 
ham, Kent, where he was present at some of 
those innocent revels which were celebrated 
by the ‘‘ Ancients,” as they called them- 
selves. 


‘*At Brixton, Samuel Palmer was a con- 
stant visitor, coming in for ‘just two or three 
minutes,’ and then, interested, or totally 
absorbed, stopping late; and finding himself 
so agreeably at home, he would sometimes stay 
a week or a fortnight at a time. These were 
the days of vision and of grace, when this hand- 
ful of friends worked and studied, designing, 
etching, and engraving their poetic and religious 
inventions, more or less under the influence of 
Blake, who, to their imagination, was as an 





altarpiece, set in the sanctuary of the Fountain 
Court window.” 

It was there, says the biographer, that 
the ‘Songs of Innocence’ was acclaimed 
and assimilated, and there, likewise, Blake’s 
less coherent impersonations were discussed ; 
there the ‘ Pastorals’ of Ambrose Phillips, 
illustrated by Blake in 1820, ‘were to my 
father and others a source of poetic joy.” 
It is true, as his son tells us, that Calvert 
sympathetically 
“embraced the medieval and fascinating 
spirituality of Blake, but always invested it 
with the beauty belonging to his own ideal. 
The warmth of his sentiment was genuine and 
unaffected, and the picturesque, serene and 
natural simplicity of classic association was 
ever active for expression, notwithstanding the 
wildness and transcendentalism of the Blake 
influence.” 


It is on account of this characteristic inde- 
pendence of Calvert’s that we are not dis- 
posed to rate so highly as some have done 
the influence of Blake upon him, or on 
Palmer either. The light of Blake shone 
upon the pair, but they had light of their 
own and did not merely reflect his. Of 
course they were, technically speaking, much 
better artists than Blake, Palmer’s resources 
being far the greatest. Our subject was not, 
as we are truly told, “‘ transcendental”; his 
artistic fondness for the earth, and, we must 
add, for the super-sensuousness of feminine 
beauty, “‘ was very pronounced.” The last- 
named element pervaded every thought 
and form of art of his. With him it was 
impossible to see nature unidealized, and, 
accordingly, 
‘‘Edward Calvert seems to have lived in a 
benign atmosphere ; he was not tortured with 
the struggles of pessimism, misunderstanding 
the wrongs and abuses of this world, which even 
to him were many. He felt that Nature and 
the scheme of human life were being perfected 
in full obedience to the laws of God. In his 
consciousness of this indwelling spirit of divine 
Love he perceived a vast and ordered system of 
redemption and development embracing what 
he considered the higher nature—the ‘ Gardens 
of Heaven’ abounding with the higher life, the 
ideals and aspirations of men. He experienced 
a hopeful serenity in the belief that the soul 
will have the opportunity to finish in Heaven 
what has been faithfully begun on Earth. 
Modern feeling appears to be tending to this 
belief. Our poet Browning has said :— 

Things learnt on Earth we shall practise in Heaven.” 

Blake, on the other hand, though a 
staunch believer whose life testified to his 
faith, was far less happy than any of his 
acolytes—less happy than the resourceful 
and combative Linnell, much less so than 
the day-dreaming and gentle Palmer, and 
still less so than Calvert. In fact, Blake 
declared that he was “sometimes being de- 
voured by jackals and hyenas.’’ As we are 
reminded here, 

Rage, hunger, fury, furnaces— 
In clouds of blood and ruin rolled— 

filled the wrathful and minatory moods of 
his “‘ burning and penetrating soul.” Calvert 
never left Arcadia and the nymphs, his 
Oreads were not at all wild. On the other 
hand, Palmer had a sense of humour Blake 
never dreamt of and Calvert had not culti- 
vated, although there is savour in Calvert's 
saying that the Shoreham region was a 
place which “ looked as if the Devil had not 
yet found it out.” As to that Kentish para- 
dise Mr. Samuel Calvert—who, by the way, 





Ua 
was Palmer’s godson—tells a story of Blake's 
peculiar second sight :— 

‘“‘The following evening [there had been , 
ghost-hunting expedition which resulted in dis. 
covering a large snail as the working medium] 
William Blake was occupied at the table in the 


kitchen, or large room. Old Palmer [the ci-devan 
bookseller from Broad Street, Bloomsbury] was 
smoking his long pipe in the recess, and (al. 
vert, as was his custom, sat with his back to 
the candles, reading. Young Samuel Palme 
had taken his departure more than an how 
before for some ——— in London, this 
time in the coach. Presently Blake, putti 
his hand to his forehead, said quietly, ‘ Palmer 
is coming, he is walking up the road.’ ‘(h, 
Mr. Blake, he has gone to London; we gay 
him off in the coach.’ Then, after a while, 
‘He is coming through the wicket—there!’ 
pointing to the closed door. And surely, in 
another minute, Samuel Palmer raised the latch, 
and came in among them.” 

We are not sure this anecdote is so fresh 
as our author thinks, but, however that may 
be, it makes us wonder why Blake’s second 
sight troubled him about trifles, and left 
him in the dark concerning more important 
matters, such as the Cromek business, and 
Stothard’s rectitude, which concerned him 
deeply. 

Calvert, although he hated portrait 
painting and teaching drawing, the former 
much more than the latter, seems, like 
Linnell, Richmond, and Palmer, to have 
practised both during his sojourn at Brixton, 
which lasted till 1832. Of his portraits very 
few, if any, have been traced, and he ex. 
hibited none. His works publicly shown 
were very few, and their character may be 
guessed from their titles, which are, in 
all, ‘Nymphs,’ R.A. 1825; ‘A She 
herdess,’ R.A. 1827; ‘Morning,’ Suff 
Street, 1828; ‘Morning,’ R.A. 1832; ‘ Morn- 
ing,’ R.A. 1835; and ‘Eve,’ RA. 
1836. Probably some of these works 
are now in the British Museum, and more 
than one were at the Academy Winter Ex- 
hibition of last year, just as ‘A Primitive 
City,’ to which we have already referred, 
was at Messrs. Goupil’s collection of Cal- 
vert’s works in 1893, besides ‘ Eve,’ a work 
of the same name, if not identical with 
that mentioned above. Some of the exam- 
ples exhibited are in tempera, a method 
much affected by the “ Ancients,” others 
are in water colours, while many, espe 
cially those of later dates, are in oil. 
It was in 1832 that Calvert bought No. 14, 
a small house in Park Place, Padding- 
ton, then a fresh and clean district, with 
green fields near at hand. He built himself 
a studio with a classic facade in the garden. 
Much energy was frittered away there on 
various hobbies, such as rebinding books 
according to classic taste, and still his 
friends often asked in vain, ‘‘ Where are 
the pictures?” ‘Why not exhibit?” and 
his wife’s cry, “Oh, Edward, you never 
will do anything to make you famous! 
had but too much justice in it. Nevertheless, 
it seems to be certain that the over-fastidious 
artist did very much more than the world 
will ever see. His son affirms what Mr. 
Richmond told the present writer — that 
Calvert was for ever destroying what he 
designed, drew, and painted, and only 
preserved what he was particularly well 

leased with. Among the examples which 
e made away with was a large painting, 
of which an original sketch of a nymph 
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on a dolphin, with a triton and an amorino 
at her side, is engraved here, and proves 
that, so far as we can judge, the lost 
work was, as a design, not unworthy of 
Correggio or Raphael. The studies from 
the nude, of which he made abundant use 
in instances such as these, were carried on for 
nearly twenty years at the Academy and at 
the school in St. Martin’s Lane. Etty him- 
self was hardly more constant in his attend- 
ance there than Calvert, and yet so reticent 
was the latter that few knew much of him. 
Etty thought so highly of what he saw on 
these occasions that he exchanged one of 
his own studies for one by Calvert, who 
to promote his knowledge of anatomy 
studied, as our author says, at St. Bartho- 
lomew’s Hospital—but rather, we think, at 
King’s College, where Academy students 
had special privileges. 

“Tt was about this time that he became 
acquainted with old Sir James Leighton, who 
was [a] Governor of Middlesex Hospital, and 
whose official duties brought him to his town 
uarters in Percy Street, Tottenham Court 
oad, where my father was always welcome. 
Sir James professed himself flattered and very 
much interested in Calvert’s hospital investi- 
gations, as forming a foundation for the 
Asthetic ! Curious experiences were recounted. 
Sir James was a benevolent old gentleman, who 
had been retained as Physician at the Court of 
Russia. He good humouredly told the story, 
how the Czarevna (Empress in 1825), appa- 
rently believing in the prescient wisdom of an 
English physician, had asked him, seriously, 
what family she would be likely to have. He, 
wise in his generation, humouring her august 
Highness, naively replied, ‘Oh! a _baker’s 
dozen, I should say.’ And, ‘strangely enough,’ 








he continued, ‘admitting all things, this proved 
correct, and I was retained at Court for fifteen 
years.’ It was here, in Percy Street, that Sir 
James died, in 1843, Mr. and Mrs. Calvert 
remaining with him the night of his-death. Dr. 
Leighton, of Kensington, was Sir James’s son, 
and Edward Calvert remembered the young 
Freddy, an only surviving boy of the doctor’s— 
innocent then of all art-honours—coming to see 
his grandfather at the Percy Street rooms.” 


In 1844 Calvert made a lengthened tour 
in Greece, of which this volume contains 
some memoranda of no great interest, which 
might as well have been omitted. It 
appears that the lovely scene we all enjoyed 
so heartily at the Academy exhibition of 
1893, ‘Arcadian Shepherds moving their 
Flocks at Dawn,’ represents a migration of 
nomads, and that it was founded upon a 
small sketch Calvert had made from the 
life during his tour. Further on we meet 
with some interesting and fresh notes upon 
John Varley, whom Mr. 8. Calvert judges 
both wisely and well; and there is a capital 
illustration of Varley’s puzzle-headedness 
when discussing free will and heredity, 
their influence upon man. Then comes a 
quaint and terse note from Etty to Calvert, 
introducing his favourite East Indian model 
Mendoo: “The bearer is a fine copper- 
colour, and will please you. He is attentive 
and of good form too.” 

It was at Darnley Road, Hackney, his 
next abode, that Calvert, ever intending to 
do much and round in his life with a 
tiumph, thought to succeed in colour of a 
new and lovely sort, and there he really did 


: the world, getting tired of waiting for 
im :— 
I could have painted pictures like that youth’s 
Ye praise so, 

Apart from this, and although he had yet 
twenty years to live, the public, which he 
did not at all despise, but only overlooked, 
heard less of Calvert than ever, until he 
expired in his eighty-fourth year, July 14th, 
1883, so far out of ken that, beyond his 
immediate circle, no one knew the fact till 
a month had elapsed, when this journal 
recorded the event with warm testimonies 
to his merits and a sketch of his career. 

If our admiration for Calvert needs any 
justification besides what is due to the 
lovely designs and pictures exhibited in 
London in the manner described above, it 
will be found in the beautiful facsimiles 
which literally adorn this book. Here so 
many have been collected that, apart from 
the Academy’s twenty-one originals, the 
artist-poet was never so well represented. 

Familiar with his work for many years, 
we have been long convinced that what 
Keats was in poetry, Calvert was in design- 
ing and painting. Had Keats lived longer 
he would, no doubt, have made the likeness 
closer, by ridding himself of what the Philis- 
tines, not quite unjustly, call cockneyisms. 
The works of Calvert, an exquisite draughts- 
man and consummate harmonizer of tones 
and tints, are so thoroughly instinct with 
form that, although the modellers of Tana- 
gra were unknown in his day, we recognize 
them as his prototypes. Stothard was, 
nevertheless, most obviously his model in 
later life, much as Blake, with a dash of 
Stothard and Palmer, affected him until 
after his visit to Greece, from which event 
we date the change of his style. As regards 
their poetic impulses, the strongest note of 
resemblance between Keats and Calvert 
was that undertone of an exquisite volup- 
tuousness which, like a burden of low 
notes in music, informed everything the one 
wrote and the other painted. The wonder 
is that in all this while Calvert did so little 
that, self-torturer as he was, he would allow 
to live. We are assured that in his case 

Apollo’s laurel bough 


was not broken, and that it failed of its 
fruit only through the artist’s obstinate 
dissatisfaction with himself. Finally, let 
us say that, in his careful restraint and love 
of finish, Calvert came nearer to Landor 
than to Keats, while with him, as with 
Landor and with Mr. George Meredith, 
who is another Arcadian, that undertone of 
voluptuous grace obtained which hinted at 
Theocritus as well as Virgil. All alike 
affected the nymphs and shepherds of 
Arcady, and with Stothard, Palmer, Etty, 
Finch, and Barret they united in worship- 
ping “‘the great god Pan.” 








WE have received three more parts of the 
republication of Jacob Merlo’s Kélnische 
Kiinstler, which has been undertaken by Herr 
Schwann, of Diisseldorf, under the editorship 
of Firminich-Richartz and Hermann Keussen. 
The letter K has now been reached, and the 
high level of careful accuracy which was main- 
tained in the earlier articles is conspicuous in 
all the later contributions. Every number that 








approach his noble and beautiful ideal. It 
was well it should be so, for the time, 


appears reminds us of the far-reaching influence 
of the great school which grew up about the 





indeed, had come when he might have said | 





building of the Cathedral of Cologne. The 


last part illustrates this point in the most 
striking fashion, for the very frontispiece is a 
view of the Cathedral of Burgos and recalls to 
mind, for all those who may have forgotten it, 
the name of the ‘‘Dombaumeister Hans von 
Koln.” The lives of the most obscure crafts- 
men are treated throughout with the same 
scrupulous attention to facts as those of the 
great painters or sculptors who were their con- 
temporaries. Thus we find the name of Johann 
Chrisgin, the glockengiesser, recorded in the 
company of Johann Breughel, who had no less 
a man as collaborateur than Rubens himself, or 
of such as Bartolomaeus Bruyn, that truly gifted 
painter, whose fame has suffered much amongst 
us because his works are so frequently ascribed 
to our favourite hero Holbein. We have but 
one criticism to make, and that is as to the 
distribution of the illustrations, which appears 
to us to be rather capricious. Surely the re- 
production of ‘Die Familie Begas’ should not 
face the life of Augustin Braun, nor should 
Nikolaus von Bueren be credited by implication 
with the ‘Descent from the Cross’ of the 
‘* Meister des hl. Bartolomaeus.” 








Fine-Grt Gossiy, 


Ir is pleasant to find that a just appreciation 
of the brilliancy, energy, and sumptuous 
coloration of Etty is returning to the minds 
of amateurs of art. Therefore we are glad to 
learn that the ‘Andromeda’ of this thorough 
painter has been offered as a gift to and accepted 
by the authorities of the Manchester Art 
Gallery, who, by the way, might as well show 
their appreciation of sculpture, as practised by 
a contemporary artist of high distinction, by 
procuring a cast (or, if that would occupy too 
much space, an adequate reduction) of Woolner’s 
noble statue of Moses as the Lawgiver, which 
imparts significance and powerful expressiveness 
to the gable of the Assize Court at their city. 


AN estimate amounting to 5,000/., for the 
purchase of pictures added to the National 
Gallery, has been presented to Parliament, 
making, with the original 13,368/., the total 
18,368/. for the year, for the maintenance of the 
gallery. 


REcENT correspondence in the newspapers 
about the degradation of certain pictures in the 
National Gallery, which were painted with more 
or less asphaltum, makes it apparent that all 
the writers do not know that the destruction of 
that unhappy pigment does not depend upon 
the amount of moisture in the atmosphere sur- 
rounding it so much as upon the volatilization of 
one of its elements, and the consequent desicca- 
tions and shrinking (hence the cracks com- 
plained of) of the residuum. No amount of 
moisture will hinder this. A certain amount of 
moisture is necessary for the panels upon which 
so many of the pictures at Trafalgar Square 
are painted, to prevent them from cracking.: The 
desiccation of asphaltum is hastened by an 
excess, which may be very moderate, of heat ; 
but even absolute cold will only retard, not 
hinder, this deterioration, which is inevitable. 


WE are sorry to record the death, on the 
19th inst., of Mr. Wyatt Papworth, the accom- 
plished, industrious, and able Curator of Sir 
John Soane’s Museum, an antiquary and archi- 
tect whose services were greaf as editor in part 
of that stupendous ‘ Dictionary of Architecture’ 
which, not through his defect or that of his 
brother and co-editor the late Mr. J. W. 
Papworth, ‘“‘dragged its slow length 3 
during more than forty years (1852-1892). 3 
W. Papworth was a frequent contributor to the 
dictionary, which but for him might not have 
reached its Z, as well as to various archi- 
tectural and antiquarian publications, especially 
to Notes and Queries and the Transactions of 
the Institute of Architects. The appointment, 





a few years ago, to the curatorship in question, 
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was a fitting acknowledgment of his services. 
He was seventy-two years of age. 


THE spire of the Cathedral at Ulm has been 
finished after many years’ delay ; it is said to 
be the loftiest structure of the kind in Europe. 

Tue Grand Prix de Rome for sculpture has 
been awarded to M. C. A. A. Roux, a pupil of 
MM. Cavelier and Barrias ; the Premier Second 
Grand Prix to M. J. B. Champeil, pupil of MM. 
Thomas and Gauthier; and the Deuxieme Second 
Grand Prix to M. J. M. J. T. Boucher, pupil of 
MM. Chapu, Falguiére, and Mereié. The Grand 
Prix for engraving has been given to M. Ger- 
main; the Grand Prix for architecture to 
M. A. Recoura. 


Tue Louvre has obtained, says the Chronique 
des Arts, a great prize by purchasing a funereal 
statuette in acacia wood, carved in a naturalistic 
manner, and therefore, probably, of extreme 
antiquity, representing a priestess of Minou, 
standing upon a rectangular base which is 
covered with inscriptions. 


As at the Louvre, so at Versailles, additional 
galleries are from time to time opened to the 
public and devoted to art. Not long since we 
mentioned an addition of this nature to the 
great Paris museum ; since then Versailles has 
equally distinguished itself by opening a gallery 
filled with recent acquisitions, especially Bosio’s 
charming statue in silver of HenrilIV. as a boy ; 
the Duchess of Orleans’s famous Jeanne d’Arc 
in armour and holding a sword to her breast ; 
David's portrait of Josephine, and his renowned 
and grim ‘ Marat in the Bath,’ after his death 
at the hands of Charlotte Corday ; and Car- 
peaux’s sketch of Napoleon III. in his coffin. 


Tue death is announced at Paris of M. Léon 
Cugnot, the sculptor. Among his best works 
will be remembered ‘Force and Justice,’ in 
front of the Cour de Cassation ; ‘ Patriotism,’ 
in the Salle des Etats of the Louvre ; ‘The 
Republic of Peru defending its Independence’; 
‘The English Indies,’ designed for the fagade of 
the Exposition building of 1878, &c. 

Durine the ‘‘ restoration ” of the fourteenth 
century St. Medardus Church, at the little town 
of Werwick, in West Flanders, two obelisk-like 
monoliths were discovered in the earth under 
the bench of the Kirkenvorstand, where they 
seem to have been buried. This ‘find ” is of 
great value, both archzeologically and historically, 
as it evidently belongs to the Gallo-Roman 
period. The sculptures, in white marble inlaid 
with black marble, are executed with extraordi- 
nary fineness, and represent two trophies made 
up of groups of Roman armour and weapons. 
These bas-reliefs, nineteen centuries old, be- 
longed to the heathen temple which the Romans 
had built in Werwick, which Cvsar calls 
Veroviacum. The discovery has settled a 
question long in debate amongst the Flemish 
antiquaries, namely, to what deity the temple 
was dedicated. The sculptures plainly indicate 
Mars, the god of war. There issome hope that 
further discoveries may be made. 


THE marvellous series of designs painted in 
body colours by M. J. Tissot, representing the 
‘*Vie de notre Seigneur Jésus-Christ,” which, 
when exhibited on the Champ de Mars during 
the current year, was incomparably the most 
important work of art of its kind then shown 
in Paris, has been, we are now at liberty to say, 
acquired by the house of Mamé of Tours, and 
is to be, or at least a numerous selection, re- 
produced in colours and published. It is hoped 
that the whole (about three hundred in all) will 
be brought to London for exhibition, where 
they will indeed astonish the world. 


M. Puiipre Bercer has submitted to the 
Académie des Inscriptions the facsimile of an 
important bilingual inscription—Latin and neo- 
Punic—found by M. Foureau on an ancient 
mausoleum at Ramada, in South Tripoli, during 
his recent mission to the Touareg tribes of the 
Sahara. Ramada appears to be the point 





furthest to the south where Latin inscriptions 
have been found in this region. This mausoleum 
was erected in two stories surmounted by a 
pyramid, and was dedicated to the memory of 
Apuleius Maximus Rideus (?) by his wife Thanu- 
bra and his children. The inscription is carved 
above a large bas-relief representing the deceased 
and his wife, accompanied by a series of classical 
scenes—Orpheus and Eurydice, Hercules and 
Alceste, &c. It is noticeable that whilst the 
names of the ancestors of Apuleius are altogether 
Punic, he bears a double name, Latin and 
Punic, and his children bear names purely 
Latin. 

THE number just arrived of the journal of 
the German Oriental Society (D.M.G.) contains 
a long article of 117 pages by P. Jensen on the 
decipherment of the Khita inscriptions, or, as 
he terms them, Hati or Cilician (27). A small 
Khita type is used for illustration, and at the 
end he appends his explanations of some of the 
inscriptions. These are chiefly titles of princes 
with proposed names of countries. He dis- 
cusses at some length what is called the seal of 
Tarkondemos, as to which he differs from the 
other authorities. His opinion is that the 
grammar is Indo-European. A continuation is 
to follow. 

A commission has been appointed in Con- 
stantinople for the repair of the well-known 
column in the Hippodrome. 


M. De.aMareE, a French archeologist, has 
been authorized to excavate in the Turkish 
islands of Rhodes and Cos. 

Bepri Bry, of the Imperial Museum at 
Constantinople, has brought to that institution 
the cuneiform and other antiquities found at 
Nifer, in the Bagdad district. 








MUSIC 


—~——_ 


Life and Reminiscences of George J. Elvey. 
By Lady Elvey. (Sampson Low & Co.)—The 
late Sir George Elvey may certainly be num- 
bered among the most distinguished church 
musicians of the century, and yet Lady Elvey 
puts the case correctly when she says that she 
has written ‘‘ the simple story of a simple life.” 
The brothers Stephen and George Elvey began 
their career at a time when church music in this 
country was in a debased condition, alike as 
regards composition and execution, and both did 
something in promotion of a better order of 
things, the influence of the younger organist 
being the greater, on account of his official posi- 
tion in Windsor Castle. As an accompanist and 
choir trainer he was unsurpassable, and many 
will hold in remembrance the refined singing at 
St. George’s Chapel at a time when the services 
in most of our cathedrals and collegiate churches 
were rendered in a disgracefullyslipshod manner. 
This was the more remarkable as in his opinions 
Sir George Elvey was very conservative, and 
although he did not altogether withhold admi- 
ration from modern church music, his sympa- 
thies were nearly all in favour of the masters of 
the seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries. 
Lady Elvey should have placed her materials in 
the hands of a competent editor, her book con- 
taining much that is of no interest whatever, 
besides being disjointed and faulty in arrange- 
ment. But, on the whole, it is not unreadable, 
and certainly no one who was acquainted with 
her late husband will disagree with her lofty 
estimate of his musical gifts and personal cha- 
racter. 


Masters of German Music. By J. A. Fuller 
Maitland. (Osgood, McIlvaine & Co.)—The 
task undertaken by Mr. Fuller Maitland was 
more difficult, or at any rate more embarrassing, 
than those of Mr. Willeby and Mr. Arthur 
Hervey, who compiled the companion volumes, 
on living English and French composers re- 
spectively ; for with the exception of Johannes 





Brahms, no contemporary German musician hag 
much claim to the title of master. Conge. 
quently no excuse is needed for devotj 

a third of the book to the life and works of 
Brahms ; and the views and opinions expressed 
concerning his works are such as we can cordial] 
endorse. Mr. Fuller Maitland is, however 
surely incorrect when he says that the second 
set of the ‘ Liebeslieder Walzer’ is more aq. 
mired here, and more frequently given, than 
the first. Other musicians treated are Max 
Bruch (whom the author correctly describes ag 
second only to Brahms in creative talent), Gold- 
mark, Rheinberger, Joachim, Hofmann, Clara 
Schumann, and several whom he terms little 
masters. The volume closes with a chapter 
headed ‘‘ New Paths (?),” in which he discusseg 
the promise evinced by such younger men ag 
Richard Strauss, Nicodé, Hans Sommer, and 
Cyril Kistler; but he prudently says that it 
would be hard to fix upon even one ‘‘ who is fit, 
or who gives promise of some day being fit, to 
assume the crown of music, and hand down the 
glorious line of German supremacy to yet 
another generation.” 








NEW MUSIC. 

Sia Songs. By Emil Kreuz, Op. 29.—Six Songs, 
By Herbert Blades.—Select Songs. By Halfdan 
Kjerulf. (Augener & Co.)—Mr. Kreuz is a very 
prolific composer of songs, the present album 
being his nineteenth, and the total number of 
lyrics, according to Messrs. Augener’s printed 
list, 105. Whether this haste in production is 
wise may be open to question, but perhaps, as 
in the case of Schubert, Mr. Kreuz composes 
because he cannot help it. In his latest efforts 
he has gone for inspiration to Thomas Moore, 
Thomas Campbell, and Tom Hood, and it may 
fairly be said that success has crowned his 
efforts, the songs being delightfully fresh and 
genial, and though superior to the average shop 
ballad, not by any means difficult either in the 
voice part or the accompaniment.—Mr. Blades’s 
songs are settings of lyrics by Aldrich, Dekker, 
and Byron. Here again we note a praiseworthy 
endeavour to avoid the conventionalities of the 
ordinary ballad- writer, and to a considerable 
extent the composer has been successful, the 
songs being all fanciful and musicianly. Per- 
haps the gem of the series is a version of Byron’s 
‘Romaic Love Song,’ ‘‘I enter thy garden of 
roses,” as translated from the Greek. — Kjerulf’s 
songs should need no recommendation, but they 
are not yet so familiar as they should be. The 
present selection consists of ten lyrics with the 
original Norse words, and an English version 
by C. Laubach. 


The same publishers send the following com- 
positions. Blow, blow, thou Winter Wind, for 
bass or baritone, and A Love Song, by Edmond- 
stoune Duncan, are not alike, the former being 
very energetic, and as unlike Arne’s placid setting 
as possible, and the latter a somewhat com- 
monplace sentimental ballad. Rest, by C. M. 
Marks, is a vigorous and effective song, not m 
keeping with its title; but the same composer's 
Love is a charming little ditty, best suited to 
mezzo-soprano. A very pleasing lyric is Cradle 
Song, by Anton Strelezki, oddly enough written 
for a baritone voice. Lines to his Ladye, by 
Percy Pitt, is a pleasant and flowing song, alike 
in voice part and accompaniment, for low male 
voice, being a setting of seventeenth century 
lines by Henry Byatt. Nos. 17 to 25 of Select 
Songs from the oratorios and operas of Handel, 
edited by H. Heale, include favourite numbers 
from ‘The Messiah,’ ‘Joshua,’ ‘Samson,’ and 
‘ Jephtha,’ with easy accompaniments. 

Organists and choirmasters may be glad to 
make acquaintance with the following new 
anthems (Novello, Ewer & Co.), suitable for 
harvest festivals: Thou visitest the earth, by 
Joseph Barnby ; Great is the Lord, by Bruce 
Steane; The eyes of all wait upon Thee, by 
Thomas Adams ; and Thou crownest the year, by 
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—_ : ‘acta 
Josiah Booth. These are all pleasing and within 
the means of fairly efficient country church 


choirs. 








Busical Cossiy. 


Dr. Horxins and Mr. Barclay Squire are 
editing a volume of Purcell’s organ and harp- 
sichord music for the complete edition of the 
composer's works now in course of publication 
by the Purcell Society. As there is reason to 
pelieve that some of Purcell’s music is in private 
hands, the editors would be extremely grateful 
for the loan of MSS. or for permission to copy 
compositions to be included in the volume they 
are preparing. Communications should be ad- 
dressed to Mr. Barclay Squire at the British 
Museum. 

Wz are requested to state that the announce- 
ment which appeared in our issue of last week 
to the effect that Mr. Barclay Squire had been 
appointed Librarian of the Royal College of 
Music is inaccurate. Mr. Squire has only under- 
taken the arrangement and installation of the 
library in the new college buildings. 


Messrs. Ropert Cocks & Co. announce a 
series of six subscription concerts, to take place 
at the Queen’s Hall on November 1st and 15th, 
December 6th, February 7th, and March 7th 
and 2ist next. The first part of each concert 
will consist of the works of one composer, the 
names being Dr. A. C. Mackenzie, Schubert, 
Schumann, Dr. Hubert Parry, Beethoven, and 
Mendelssohn. Among the artists engaged are 
Messrs. W. Nicholl, Adolf Brousil, Otto 
Peiniger, Septimus Webbe, Charles Manners, 
and Arthur Oswald; and Mesdames Esther 
Palliser, Fanny Moody, and Louise Phillips. 


We are pleased to learn that the Dean 
of Westminster has granted permission for 
the Royal Society of Musicians to hold its 
annual performance in the Abbey on Novem- 
ber 7th. ‘The Messiah’ will be rendered, and 
the Society may be strongly urged to secure a 
more efficient chorus than on previous occa- 
sions, weakness in this department having been 
generally noticeable. 

Ix 1867 Sir Arthur (then Mr.) Sullivan com- 
posed an operetta, the libretto of which was 
supplied by Mr. Burnand, entitled ‘The Con- 
trabandista,’ and it was produced at St. George’s 
Hall, then newly opened. The little work is 
now undergoing revision and elaboration by the 
composer for revival at the Savoy Theatre next 
month. The production of the new opera by 
Mr. Pinero and Sir Arthur Sullivan will, there- 
fore, not take place for some time. 

Tae Synod of the English Presbyterian 
Church have arranged with Mr. F. G. Edwards 
for the compilation of a Psalter with music. 


Tue Bayreuth Festival concluded last Sunday 
with ‘ Parsifal.’ At the penultimate perform- 
ance, on the previous Thursday, Mr. Zoltan 
Dime sustained the principal part, it is said, 
successfully. The young artist appeared first 
inLondon as a baritone, but he has been re- 
trained as a robust tenor. 


‘Das APFELFEST’ is the title of an operetta 
which Herr Johann Strauss is said to have just 
completed at Ischl. 

M. F. Gevaert has nearly completed a work 
m the origin of plain song. It will practically 
be a supplement to his ‘History of. Ancient 

usic,’ 

Tue sum demanded for the sale of the 
Oesterlein Wagner Museum, now at Vienna, is 

., Of which, according to a letter from 
Bayreuth, 1,7501. has been subscribed up to the 
Present time. The money would probably flow 
more freely but for the vexed question as to 
vhere the collection should be located in future, 
some favouring Bayreuth and others Weimar, 
one of the larger German cities. 

Tue United Richard Wagner Society shows a 

creasing roll of members, the number having 





fallen from 8,965 in 1891 to 4,988 in the present 
year. We expressed our opinion some time 
ago, and adhere to it, that the work for which 
the parent society and its branches were formed 
has been accomplished, and that they might be 
dissolved, no further propaganda being required 
concerning Wagner. 


Ir is reported from Leipzig that out of ten 
novelties produced during the year ending June 
last, only two were by German composers, A 
similar record was made at Hamburg. 








DRAMA 


et 


Charles Lamb’s Specimens of English Dramatic 
Poets who lived about the Time of Shake- 
speare. Edited anew by Israel Gollancz, 
M.A. 2vols. (Dent & Co.) 

In the quaint little ‘Autobiography ’ which 

Lamb wrote in 1827, after giving a modestly 

incomplete list of his ‘‘ Works” (including 

those he had left behind him at the India 

House), he adds with an air of just satis- 

faction, ‘‘ He also was the first to draw the 

public attention to the old English Drama- 
tists in a work called ‘Specimens of English 

Dramatic Writers who lived about the 

Time of Shakspeare,’ published about fifteen 

years since.’ In reality nineteen years had 

elapsed, for the book was issued in 1808. 

The preparation of the material for publi- 

cation had engaged his attention during 

1807 and a part of 1808, but of letters 

written while it was going on, only five 

have come down to us, and in only one of 
them is the book even mentioned. Not- 
withstanding the scantiness of our direct 
information, however, the history of the 
work may easily be gathered from published 

correspondence. This opens in May, 1796, 

with the rich series of letters addressed to 

Coleridge, many passages in which show 

that the writer was already, at the beginning 

of his twenty-first year, deeply read in the 
works of some of ‘the dramatists who 
lived about the time of Shakspeare.”’ In 

June he transcribed for Coleridge’s benefit 

passages from ‘A Wife for a Month,’ 

‘Bonduca,’ ‘A Very Woman,’ and ‘The 

Two Noble Kinsmen,’ taken from 

‘¢a little extract - book I keep, which is full 

of quotations, from Beaumont and Fletcher 

in particular, in which authors I can’t help 
thinking there is a _ greater richness of 
poetical fancy than in any one, Shakspeare 
excepted...... I mean not to lay myself open by 
saying they exceed Milton, and perhaps Collins 
in sublimity. But don’t you conceive all poets, 
after Shakspeare, yield to ’em in variety of 
genius? Massinger treads close on their heels ; 
but you are most probably as well acquainted 
with his writings as your humble servant.” 
Three months later the shock occasioned 
bya real tragedy in his own family quenched 
all appetite for the fictitious. ‘“‘I burned all 
my own verses,’ he wrote to Coleridge in 

December, ‘‘ all my book of extracts from 

Beaumont and Fletcher and a thousand 

sources ”; but before the spring of 1797 the 

clouds had broken, and Lamb had resumed 
both the writing of verse and the reading of 
the dramatists. In April he referred to the 

“‘ exquisite thing ycleped ‘The Faithful Shep- 

herdess,’’’ and asked Coleridge to rejoice with 

him in the acquisition of ‘‘ Fairfax’s ‘ God- 
frey of Bullen’ for half-a-crown.’’ The old 
favourite passages from the dramatists were 
probably retranscribed into a new note-book, 





for three out of the four sent in the letter of 
the previous summer found a place in the 
‘Specimens’; one of them—that from Mas- 
singer—having in the meantime been chosen 
as motto for Lamb’s contributions to the 
joint volume (with Coleridge and Lloyd) 
published in 1797; while another—that 
from ‘The Two Noble Kinsmen’ — had 
blossomed anew in Coleridge’s ‘ Osorio.’* 

When, in 1798-9, the friendship with 
Coleridge underwent a brief eclipse, Southey 
became Lamb’s confidant. Of the old play- 
wrights, Marlowe was then in the ascendant, 
and of the old poets, Wither and Quarles. 
It was at this time that Lamb’s enthusiasm 
crystallized in the form of ‘ John Woodvil,’ 
and that Southey was taught to see the 
beauties of the writings by which it had 
been inspired. In the following year the 
spell was cast over Wordsworth, who was 
proselytized to the length of desiring to buy 
the works of Ben Jonson, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, and their peers—a commission of 
inquiry as to the cost having been sent to 
Lamb. But probably no one, or hardly 
any one outside Lamb’s little circle, which 
was then at its smallest, cared for any of 
the Elizabethans except Shakspeare; and 
even Shakspeare at that period was kept in 
evidence mainly by the acting of mutilated 
stage-versions of his plays, and by the aid 
of an active but purblind set of editors and 
scholiasts. Lamb, however, was never dis- 
couraged, and in this wintry time, by much 
reading and study, kept his love for the 
old masters warm. 

In June, 1804, Southey informed Cole- 
ridge that he had proposed to Messrs. 
Longman to publish a collection of the 
scarcer and better old poets, beginning with 
‘Piers Plowman.’ ‘If it be done,” he 
added, 

‘“*my name must stand to the prospectus, and 
Lamb shall take the job and the emolument— 
for whom in fact I invented it, being a fit thing 
to be done and he the fit man to do it.” 
George Ellis’s recently published and suc- 
cessful ‘Specimens of the Early English 
Poets’ probably stood in the way of 
Southey’s scheme, for when he himself 
undertook the task for Messrs. Longman 
he was made to begin his selections at the 
point at which Ellis had stopped. As Lamb 
was at this time almost desperately in need 
of some paying literary work, the frustta- 
tion of Southey’s benevolent scheme must 
have been a great disappointment. But 
we shall probably not be far wrong if we 
assume that out of the correspondence re- 
specting the proposals arose the first idea 
of a comprehensive selection from the old 
dramatists—a department which had not 
entered into the scheme either as formed by 
Southey or as modified by the publishers. 
The single letter of 1804 which survives 
chances to be addressed to Southey, but it 
has no concern with literature; and if the 
idea of the ‘Specimens’ had occurred to 
Lamb at this time, it must have gone to 
sleep for lack of encouragement, seeing that 
in the autumn of 1805 he felt that he 
~* In‘ The Two Noble Kinsmen’ Palamon and Arcite are 
conversing in prison. Says Arcite :— 
This is all our world : 

We shall know nothing here but one another ; 

Hear nothing but the clock that tells our woes. 

The vine shall grow, but we shall never see it. 
In ‘ Osorio’ Alhadra, describing her life in prison, says :— 

In darkness I remained, counting the clocks 


Which haply told me that the blessed sun 
Was rising on my garden. 
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‘‘must do something, or we shall get very 
poor.” Relief was sought in the composition 
of ‘Mr. H——,’ a task which occupied 
all his leisure during the ensuing six 
months. It was on the failure of the 
farce at Drury Lane in December, 1806, 
that Lamb set about the ‘Specimens,’ 
apparently under an arrangement with 
Messrs. Longman. That he did not con- 
tent himself with the material supplied 
by his own shelves or by private borrow- 
ings, but ransacked the rich stores of the 
British Museum, is shown by the preface, 
in which he states that more than a third 
part of the extracts “‘are from plays which 
are to be found only in the British Museum, 
and in some scarce private libraries”; and 
though no special mention is there made of 
the Garrick collection, he states in his letter 
to Hone of January, 1827, that he had used 
itin 1807-8. ‘‘ But my time was but short,” 
he wrote, ‘‘and my subsequent leisure has 
discovered in it a treasure rich and ex- 
haustless beyond what I then imagined.” 
The probability is that his earlier Museum 
researches were necessarily confined to the 
brief office holidays of 1807 and 1808— 
perhaps to the former only, for in February, 
1808, Lamb told Manning the book would be 
“out this summer.” As the Monthly Review, 
however, did not notice the ‘Specimens’ 
until April, 1809, it is likely that publica- 
tion had been delayed until the end of 
1808, and that Lamb had, consequently, been 
able to utilize his second summer holiday. 
The letters of the period are scanty, and 
the only mention of the ‘ Specimens’ occurs 
in one to Manning. ‘Longman is to print 
it,” he writes, 

*‘and be at all the expense and risk, and I am 
to share the profits after all deductions, i.e., a 
year or two hence I must pocket what they 
please to tell me is due to me. But the book 
is such as I am glad there should be. It is 
done out of old plays at the Museum, and out 
of Dodsley’s collection, &.” 


Talfourd tells us that the ‘Specimens’ 
was ‘received with more favour than 
Lamb’s previous works,” but that its in- 
fluence spread slowly. This is the less sur- 
prising seeing that the Monthly critic pro- 
claimed that in the notes he found “‘ nothing 
very remarkable except the style, which is 
formally abrupt and elaborately quaint,” 
while he resented the strong eulogies be- 
stowed on some of the dramatists. The 
great quarterlies allowed this book, the 
publication of which constituted an epoch in 
the study of one of the most important sec- 
tions of our national literature, to pass un- 
noticed—an omission all the more remark- 
able seeing that, with the exception of 
Lamb himself, no men, perhaps, were so 
much interested in its subject as the re- 
spective editors of the Ziinburgh and the 
Quarterly, the first number of the latter 
appearing almost simultaneously with the 
‘Specimens.’ The sale cannot have been 
large, for the majority of the copies now 
extant have not the original Longman title- 
page of 1808, but that prefixed to the re- 
mainder sheets issued as ‘‘ second edition ”’ 
by Bumpus in 1813. It is noticeable, more- 
over, that these copies sufficed to supply the 
public demand during the remaining twenty- 
one years of Lamb’s lifetime. But the seed 


was good, and it had fallen into good 
ground, which was watered afresh in 





1818 by the reprinting of a selection 
from the critical notes in Lamb’s ‘ Works.’ 
In reviewing the pair of little volumes, 
Blackwood spoke in the highest terms 
of the notes, and referred to the use 
that had been made of them in a series 
of ‘ Analytical Essays on the Old English 
Drama,’ which had recently appeared in 
the magazine. Perhaps, however, the most 
important direct outcome was Hazlitt’s 
course of lectures on the Elizabethan drama- 
tists, delivered in 1821. Not only did the 
lecturer owe much to Lamb personally for 
encouragement to take up the subject, for in- 
spiration, and for direction in his reading, 
but it must have been to the previous 
influence of the ‘Specimens’ that he owed 
in large measure his very audiences at the 
Surrey Institution. 

When the summer of 1826 came round, 
Lamb, having had a full year’s experience 
of freedom from the “drudgery of the 
desk’s dead wood,” felt that some kind 
of regular employment was a necessity. 
Happily what he wanted was neither far nor 
long to seek, for he soon remembered the 
rich treasures of the Garrick plays, for the 
full enjoyment of which time had failed him 
twenty years before, and forthwith betook 
himself daily to the British Museum. “It 
is a sort of office to me,” he told Barton; 
“hours, ten to four, the same.” He re- 
joiced in the abundance of the plays—about 
two thousand, he estimated—an abundance 
almost commensurate with his new-whetted 
appetite and his unlimited leisure. About 
the end of the year he found “ fighting in 
his head the plots, characters, situations, 
and sentiments of 400 old plays (bran-new 
to him) which he has been digesting at 
the British Museum,” but, unappeased, he 
means to go on throughout the winter. 
Whether Lamb pursued his examination of 
the Garrick plays to the very end is not 
known; but by January his note-books (now 
themselves preserved in the Museum) were 
full enough to enable him to come to the 
assistance of his friend Hone by offering 
to send weekly to the Zable Book a few 
extracts with comments. The supplies were 
so apportioned as to last throughout the 
whole year, and served to render the Zable 
Book the most interesting and valuable of 
all Hone’s series. They were prefaced by 
a letter to the editor, which begins with a 
characteristic error in dates. “It is not 
unknown to you,’ wrote Lamb, ‘that 
about sixteen years since I published 
‘Specimens of English Dramatic Poets’”’ 
—on this occasion reducing the actual 
interval by three instead of four years. 
‘« By those who remember the ‘ Specimens,’”’ 
he explained, “these [new extracts] must 
be considered as mere after-gleanings, sup- 
plementary to that work, only comprising 
a longer period,” for they came down (in 
all senses) to Tom Durfey. Nothing more 
was heard of them until the spring of 1830, 
when Mr. Murray seems to have made 
advances to Lamb, through their common 
friend William Ayrton (the impresario and 
musical critic), with the view of bringing 
out a new edition of the ‘Specimens.’ This 
proposition (one of two) Lamb felt con- 
strained to put aside for the moment owing 
to domestic preoccupations. But in writing 
to Ayrton he said that he should like at 
least one of Mr. Murray’s proposals, “as 





he has so much additional matters fp 
the ‘Specimens’ as might make ty, 
volumes, or one (new edition), omitt 
such better known authors as Beaumoj 


and Fletcher, Jonson, &.” Nothing can, 
of the scheme, no mention of which is to ly 
found in the ‘Memoir’ of the publishe, 
Lamb never collected the ‘ Garrick Extracts 
It was left to Moxon to rescue them fron 
the limbo of the Zable Book, but he log 
no time, for in the summer of 1835, only 
six months after Lamb’s death, he pub. 
lished a “new edition” (it was actually no 
more than the second) of the ‘ Specimens’ 
to which was appended a reprint of the 
‘ Extracts.’ Since then reprint after reprinj 
of the complete work has appeared, and fo; 
long it has been a classic. 

Mr. Gollancz, however, is its first editor, 
as distinguished from the mere reprinters 
who have preceded him. The amount of 
ibe aie it must have been a labour of 
love—which he has bestowed on the book is 
so great that we wish it had been possible 
to accord unmixed praise to the result. For 
much that has been done all readers and 
students of the old dramatists and of 
English literature have reason to be 
grateful, especially for the amalgama. 
tion of the ‘Specimens’ and the ‘ Gar. 
rick Extracts,’ and for the chronological 
arrangement of the whole. Lamb took 
little interest in such matters. “I read 
without order of time,” he told Hone’s sub- 
scribers. ‘‘I ama poor hand at dates..., 
My business is with the poetry only”; but 
he cried out promptly and sharply whena 
misprint met his eye in the Zable Book, 
The texts used by Lamb were those of such 
old uncritical editions as came in his way, 
and often left much to be desired; but all 
this has been attended to by more or less 
competent editors since Lamb’s day, and 
Mr. Gollancz, who is an accomplished 
scholar, has been quite in his element in 
supplying the necessary emendations. For 
all these mercies Lamb himself would have 
been grateful. But the many excellences 
of this new edition are counterbalanced by 
some serious deficiencies. For the length of 
the introduction to the present notice of the 
book the material incompleteness of Mr. 
Gollancz’s preface is responsible. He has 
allowed himself space more than enough 
for a full account of the beginning, growth, 
and completion of Lamb’s work, but it is 
to some extent occupied by matter which 
is irrelevant or unnecessary, to the exclusion 
of much that would have been useful. 
There is a “Table of Reference to the 
Extracts,” but the very first entry does not 
reflect the title given to the extract m 
the text. The latter as Lamb wrote It 
reads ‘Gorbuduc: a Tragedy’; but the 
“Table” has ‘Ferrex and Porter, 
the explanation (not the justification) 
of which incongruity is to be found only 
in the editor’s note at the end of the 
volume, where it is pointed out that the 
editions bearing the title ‘Tragedy of Gor- 
buduc,’ one of which must have been used 
by Lamb, were unauthorized. This 1s 
very proper to a note, but how is the 
extract from the play to be found by 4 
mere reader of former editions? If he 
apply only to Mr. Gollancz’s “Table,” be 
will renounce his search under the mistaken, 
but natural belief that the matter he ® 
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ooking for has been omitted. Again, if he 


geeks for the extracts from John Fletcher’s 
‘The Bloody Brother ; or, Rollo,’ he will 
form the same belief; but in this case, un- 
fortunately, it will be a correct one. At all 
events, if the extract be there, concealed 
under some new title, there is no visible 
indication of the fact, and it is only too 
much to be feared that by some unhappy 
accident (on which so conscientious an 
editor as Mr. Gollancz is more to be con- 
doled with than blamed) the extract has 
slipped out of the collection altogether. An 
index recording alphabetically all titles, 
old and new, would have aided in the 
search, but there is none, and the lack of 
it is the crowning deficiency of the present 
edition. It would have been useful in 
so many ways. A man may remember 
the name of a play without  simul- 
taneously recalling the name of its author; 
here (as in the unedited reprints) he must 
bunt through a table of contents, and that 
done may go empty away. Another may 
recollect imperfectly something, for instance, 
that Lamb has said of Shakspeare’s women, 
or of his use of the supernatural, or of the 
essential and distinguishing quality of the 
dirge in the ‘Tempest,’ or he may wish to 
recover some illustrative quotation from this 
t or that occurring incidentally in 
lamb’s notes; but in all such cases—and 
they are common—in his endeavours to find 
what he seeks, he must, as of yore, wearily 
beat the covers without any certainty of 
starting his game. The notes are of the 
fnest illuminative criticism all compact— 
criticism positive and comparative, and 
ranging over the whole treasure-house of 
old English poetry; but its serviceableness 
issadly impaired for want of indexing. 

A much less important defect, but still 
me that is regrettable, is the omission to 
supply references to act and scene for each 
of Lamb’s extracts. Such aids were not 
merely out of Lamb’s way, but out of the 
easy-going ways of his time; but that will 
hardly be accepted as an excuse by our 
more, and very properly more, exacting 
generation. There is, besides, a reason for 
referencing which did not apply in Lamb’s 
day, in the fact that the works of the dra- 
matists are now so generally accessible that 
few readers will be contented to dispense 


with the advantage of studying the 
wlections in the light of their con- 
text. It is not to be doubted that Mr. 


Gollancz has dealt faithfully with the text 
both of Lamb and of his dramatists, but he 
has not been quite careful enough in the 
matter of orthography. We do not, of 
course, expect him to preserve intact the 
spelling of the quartos, which is frequently 
chaotic; but there can be no good reason for 
iltering, as has been done here, desart into 
“desert,” or tract into “track” (i. 80), for 
sich changes are not merely uncalled for— 
they are harmful, as serving to decolorize 
the page and to destroy something of its 
antique charm. 

Mr. Gollancz sometimes sees reason to 
iffer from Lamb both in his appreciations 
and interpretations, but these little differ- 
‘ees are always expressed becomingly. 
¢ seems, for example, to agree with the 
gneral verdict that Lamb’s famous note 
 Ford’s ‘Broken Heart’ was exaggerated 
th in its conception and in the terms in 








which it was expressed; but he very pro- 
perly considers that in any case Gifford’s 
attack on it was ‘infamous.’ He says 
nothing of Gifford’s letter of apology in 
reply to Southey’s remonstrances—indeed, 
Mr. Gollancz treats this painful incident 
inadequately. Had Gifford merely called 
Lamb a “fool” or a “madman,” the epithet 
would have been mere “common form” as 
addressed by the Quarterly of those days 
to a wretch who was a friend of other 
wretches such as Hunt and Hazlitt; but 
he went far beyond such common form 
and used language of the utmost precision. 
Weber, wrote Gifford, ‘“‘has polluted his 
pages with the blasphemies of a poor 
maniac, who it seems once published some 
detached scenes from the ‘Broken Heart.’ 
For this unfortunate creature every feeling 
mind will find an apology in his calamitous 
situation.” This passage has no meaning 
at all if it is not to be taken as a posi- 
tive statement that Lamb suffered from 
chronic mental derangement; yet Gifford 
when challenged confessed that when he 
wrote it he had known absolutely nothing 
of Lamb, except his name! It seems to 
have struck neither Gifford nor Southey 
that this was no excuse at all, and some- 
thing a good deal worse than no excuse—that 
even as an explanation it was not such as an 
honourable man would have cared to offer. 
Gifford added a strongly-worded expression 
of his feeling of remorse on learning that 
his blows had fallen with cruel effect on a 
sore place. Both feeling and expression 
may have been sincere, for, under the cir- 
cumstances, only a fiend would be incapable 
of remorse. But the excuse or explanation 
is open to much suspicion, owing to the 
fact (revealed in the Murray ‘ Memoirs’) 
that Lamb’s friend Barron Field had been 
Gifford’s collaborator in the preparation of 
the article in which the offending pas- 
sage occurs. Field was well acquainted 
with Lamb’s personal and family history, 
and while the article was in progress the 
collaborators could hardly have avoided 
some exchange of ideas on a subject which 
stirred one of them so deeply. Gifford may 
have said honestly enough, according to his 
lights, that only a maniac could have 
written the note quoted by Weber, a remark 
which would naturally draw from Field 
some confidences regarding Lamb’s history. 
This is, of course, pure assumption, but it 
is vastly more reasonable and much more 
likely to be in substantial accordance with 
the facts than Gifford’s statement that when 
he called Lamb a poor maniac, whose 
calamitous situation offered a _ sufficient 
apology for his blasphemies, he was imagi- 
natively describing a man of whom he knew 
absolutely nothing, except that he was “a 
thoughtless scribbler.” If, as seems only 
too possible, Gifford deliberately poisoned 
his darts, it is also probable that he did 
not realize what he was doing. It would 
be unfair to accept Hazlitt’s picture of him 
as a true portrait; but Lamb’s apology for 
Hazlitt himself applies with at least equal 
force to the first editor of the Quarterly. 
‘“‘ He does bad actions without being a bad 
man.” Perhaps it is too lenient, for though 
Gifford’s attack on Lamb was undoubtedly 
one of the bad actions of his life, it was, 
after all, a matter of conduct. The apology, 
whether truthful or the opposite, reveals 









deep-seated corruption of principle if not 
of character. 

It is much to be desired that Mr. Gollancz 
should immediately proceed to do justice to 
himself and to the students of literature, 
whom he intended to benefit by these pretty, 
but most inconvenient ‘‘dumpy twelves,’’ 
by producing a real “library” edition of 
the combined ‘Specimens’ and ‘ Extracts,’ 
worthy both of Lamb’s genius and his own 
scholarship. Such an edition should con- 
tain all Lamb’s extracts, fully referenced, 
and in a text emended as far as possible, 
without stultifying any of Lamb’s comments 
on the words he had before him; the com- 
ments printed verbatim; an appendix, pro- 
viding all necessary editorial notes, biblio- 
graphical, textual, and critical; and an 
introduction full and complete as regards 
all that is known of the genesis, progress, 
and completion of the work and of Lamb’s 
preparatory studies, together with concrete 
examples of the influence exercised by 
Lamb, both personally and through his 
writings, on the study and appreciation of 
Elizabethan literature. This last demand 
which we venture to make on the editor, 
although it is one of the most obviously 
reasonable, is the one which he has anti- 
cipated in the least degree. Finally, this 
ideal edition should be crowned by full 
indices—(1) to the playwrights concerned ; 
(2) to the titles, old and new, of the plays 
extracted from; (3) to all authors, works, 
and subjects incidentally mentioned or dis- 
cussed in Lamb’s notes. The present chro- 
nological arrangement leaves little to be 
desired ; but it would have been better still 
if some definite standard had been adopted 
—say the central date of each dramatist’s 
working period. 








THE numerous friends of Mr. Joseph Knight 
will welcome a reprint in book form—Theatrical 
Notes (Lawrence & Bullen)—of his articles con- 
tributed to these pages, which are prefaced by 
an introduction recalling the progress of the 
stage during the last thirty years. He traces 
the revival which dates from the Robertsonian 
era, the improvement in matters of ensemble we 
owe to the French stage, and the influence upon 
our present drama of Ibsen, for whose work, as 
he says, ‘‘his admiration is calm.” The por- 
trait hardly does justice to the genial author. 


Le Drame historique et le Drame passionnel. 
Par J. J. Weiss. (Paris, Calmann Lévy.)— 
Under this title is reprinted a third series of 
criticisms contributed by Weiss to the Journal 
des Débats. A fourth series will complete the 
‘Trois Années de Théatre.’ The value and im- 
portance of Weiss’s labours have received full 
recognition. His analysis is subtle, his reason- 
ing close, and his style incisive. His censure, 
just as it is, can scarcely be too acceptable to 
living writers, his satire upon M. Richepin 
being exceptionally mordant. Taken as a whole, 
however, the criticisms are convincing rather 
than pleasing, and constitute less agreeable read- 
ing than the other reprinted-criticisms with 
which it is natural to compare them. A revival 
of ‘Macbeth,’ with Madame Bernhardt as Lady 
Macbeth, furnishes opportunity for an essay on 
Shakspeare in France which deserves to be 
studied. Weiss is credited with a knowledge of 
things English. He makes one or two slips, 
however, as when, for instance, he uses ‘‘ land- 
lady ” in the sense of possessor of land. 








Bramatic Gossiy, 
So far as the West-End is concerned the past 
week has been destitute of change or novelty, 
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unless the closing of the Adelphi must rank as 
the former. At the East-End and outlying 
theatres some revivals have been witnessed. 
‘La Cigale’ has been given at the Grand, 
Islington ; ‘Little Christopher Columbus’ at 
the Standard ; and ‘Shall We Forgive Her?’ at 
the Hammersmith Theatre. At the Pavilion 
Miss Isabel Bateman has opened in ‘Jane 
Shore.’ 

Daty’s THEATRE will, it is said, be reopened 
by Mr. George Edwardes with ‘ A Gaiety Girl.’ 

‘A FounDLInNG,’ by Messrs. Lestocq and Robson, 
is to be shortly produced at Terry’s Theatre. 

THe Lyceum will, according to present 
arrangements, open on the 8th of September 
with a comic opera called ‘The Queen of Bril- 
liants,’ to be produced by Miss Lilian Russell. 

A MELODRAMA by Messrs. B. C. Stephenson 
and Haddon Chambers is to be given on the 
6th of September at the Adelphi. 

On Monday week Mr. Alexander will begin 
at the Grand, Islington, a tour with ‘The Mas- 
queraders.’ 

Tootr’s will shortly reopen with ‘A Trip to 
China Town,’ an American variety entertain- 
ment. 

Epwarb STIRLING, whose death is announced, 
was, like Tom Davies, better known as the 
husband of his wife than as a writer or actor. 
He was, however, a fairly voluminous author. 
Stirling was born in Oxford in 1811, and ap- 
peared on the Pavilion stage in 1828. He was 
stage manager at various theatres, including the 
Pavilion, the Adelphi, and Drury Lane. He is 
credited with having written something like two 
hundred plays, many of them adaptations of 
popular novels. The names of these are now 
forgotten. He was a moderately good actor, his 
Levi in Charles Reade’s ‘Gold,’ Drury Lane, 
January 11th, 1853, winning him something like 
reputation. He published in 1881 * Old Drury 
Lane: Fifty Years’ Recollections of Author, 
Actor, and Manager,’ an inadequate and a dis- 
appointing work. 

Tae Royalty will, it is now stated, be the 
scene of the production by Miss Hope Booth 
of ‘ Little Miss Cute.’ 

In October ‘The Lady Slavey,’a piece which 
has been more than once given in the country, 
will be produced at the Avenue. 

Mr. GeorcEe R. Sims is said to be occupied 
upon ‘Les Gigolettes,’ a recently produced 
play of low Parisian life. ‘*Gigolette,” which 
is not found in Littré or the Dictionary of the 
Academy, signifies a grisette haunting the public 
balls. 

Mr. Irvine is reported to have obtained 
from Dr. Conan Doyle a short piece in which he 
will play the part of a Waterloo veteran. 

‘THen Fiowers Grew Farrer,’ a one-act 
piece by Sutton Vane, will be the lever de rideav 
at Terry’s Theatre on Thursday next. 

‘Tae Manxman,’ a drama by Mr. Wilson 
Barrett, founded on the recent novel by Mr. 
Hall Caine, was produced for the first time at 
the Grand Theatre, Leeds, on Wednesday, the 
22nd inst. 

Miss Otca NETHERSOLE will produce at Daly’s 
Theatre, New York, an adaptation by Mr. H. 
Hamilton of Prosper Mérimée’s novel of 
* Carmen.’ 

Mr. Forses Rosertson will produce during 
his forthcoming country tcur ‘Dr. and Mrs. 
Neill,’ a play by Miss ‘‘ Clo” Graves. 

M. CogvuELin will, it is anticipated, rejoin 
the Comédie Frangaise in a new play by M. 
Jules Lemaitre. 

A Hans Sacus-Ferer is to be celebrated at 
the Schiller Theater in Berlin in honour of the 
400th anniversary of the birthday of Hans Sachs, 
November 5th, 1494. J. L. Deinhardstein’s four- 
act play ‘Hans Sachs’ is to be performed with 
the famous Goethe prologue, which was spoken 





at the first performance of this drama on 
February 15th, 1828, at the Konigliche Schau- 
spielhaus in Berlin. It will be preceded by 
‘Das heiss Eysen,’ a Fastnachspiel by Hans 
Sachs, as edited by Heinrich Laube for modern 
representation. 


Great regret is expressed at Gotha on account 
of the impending closure of the Hoftheater at 
that place, in consequence of the refusal of the 
Landtag of the Duchy to continue the subsidy 
hitherto granted. The Hoftheater at Coburg 
will be maintained as before. 








MISCELLANEA 


—_— 


Crackenthorpe.—In the kindly review of my 
‘Literary Associations of the English Lakes,’ 
under date August llth, your reviewer points 
out a few ‘‘misspellings, such as Crackenthorpe,” 
&c. Is your reviewer sure that this is a mis- 
spelling ? In the same number of the Athenewm, 
p. 195, you print :— 

Hang Brirewood and Carter in Crakenthorps Garter. 
Dr. Taylor in his ‘ Old Manorial Halls of West- 
moreland,’ published 1892, describes Cracken- 
thorpe Hall, and spells it as I have spelt it. 
E. Bellasis, Lancaster Herald, in his exhaustive 
paper on Machell of Crackenthorpe, which is 
published in vol. viii. of the Transactions of 
the Cumberland and Westmorland Archeo- 
logical Society, spells it throughout as Cracken- 
thorpe. In Whellan’s ‘Topography,’ p. 759, the 
name is given from A.D. 1331 onward as Crack- 
enthorpe. I knew, of course, that the Cook- 
sons, who have assumed the name of Cracken- 
thorpe, follow the spelling of the name in the 
old inscription over the entrance gate of build- 
ings attached to a border Pele tower at New- 
biggin, which inscription was set up in the 
twenty-fifth year of Henry VIII., and which 
runs thus :— 

Christopher . Crackanthorpe . thus . ye. me. calle. 

Whye.in.my.tym. dyde. build . this. halle. 

The. yer. of . oure. lorde . who. lyst. to.se. 

A.M. fyve. hundred . thirty . and. three. 

But I also was aware that in the great chart of 
the Machell pedigree, in the Carlisle wills, in the 
Bongate parish registers, every conceivable mode 
of spelling the name had at different times been 
adopted—Krakenthorpe, Krakynthorp, Crackin- 
thorp, Crakenthorppe, Crackinthroppe. And 
in the great uncertainty of its derivation— 
whether from ‘‘krakn,” a crow; or from 
‘*kraken,” a sea-dragon ; or from ‘‘cricca,” a 
creek ; or ‘‘craigh,” a crag—it seemed best to 
spell it as from the registers appeared to have 
been the general way during last century, when 
the word appears to have settled down into the 
mode adopted, viz., ‘‘ Crackenthorpe.” 
H. D. Rawnstey. 


*,* Perhaps ‘‘ misspelling ” was too strong a 
word to use; but Canon Rawnsley seems to 
make out a good case for Crackanthorpe. It 
is strengthened by the fact that, in his auto- 
biographical sketch, Wordsworth described 
his grandmother — the only member of the 
family mentioned in the Canon’s book—as 
‘*Dorothy Crackanthorp.” As regards seven- 
teenth century spellings, there may be set 
against Randolph’s ‘‘Crakenthorp ” the contem- 
porary ‘‘Richard Crakanthorpe,” whose ‘ De- 
fensio Ecclesiz Anglicans,’ first published in 
1625, was reprinted at Oxford in 1847 (see 
Lowndes). 








To Corresponnents.—W. O.—R. H. J.—A. B.—S. H.— 
D. M. D. S—D. Bros & W.—H. F. W.—A. M. H.—W. G. 
—H. A. W.—R. K. D.—received. 

W. R. P —Forwarded. 
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RECENT WORKS ON CHINA AND JAPay 
NEW EDITION, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. . 

WAR BETWEEN CHINA AND JAPAN, 
The most reliable information concerning the Belligerents 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


COCHIN CHINA. By Mrs. HOWARD VINORN? 
Authoress of ‘China to Peru,’ &. With Reports on 
British Interests in Japan and China by Col. HOWARD 
VINCENT, C.B. M.P. 


ON SHORT LEAVE t 


JAPAN. By Capt. G. J. YOUNGHUSBAND, Queen’; 
Own Corps of Guides, Author of ‘Eighteen Hundrej 
Miles on a Burmese Tat,’ &c. With Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
3 *,* Contains a chapter dealing specially with the army of 
apan. 

“Captain Younghusband, as a soldier, looked naturally with the eyes 
of a professional critic upon the army of Japan, which he thinks is 
destined to play a much more important as than most people suspec; 
in the politics of the Far East... .'This is a lively, shrewd, and pictap. 
esque book, written with plenty of ideas and without waste of words.” 

Leeds Mercury, 


CHINA to PERU: Over the Andes, 
A Journey through South America. By Mrs. HOWARD 
VINCENT, Authoress of * Forty Thousand Miles Oye 
Land and Water,’ ‘ Newfoundland to Cochin China,’ &¢, 
With Appendix by Col. HOWARD VINCENT, 0.3, 
M.P. With numerous Illustrations. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d, 
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“Mrs. Howard Vincent's brightly written little book puts in a pi 

turesque and compact form a great variety of valuable information, 
turday Review, 


Sai 
The LIFE and REMINISCENCES 
of Sir GEORGE ELVEY, Mus.Doc. Oxon., late Organist 
to Her Majesty. and for Forty-seven Years Organist at 
St. George’s Chapel, Windsor. By LADY ELVEY. With 
3 Portraits and other Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d, 
‘All who like simple biographies, simply told and not unmixed with 
excellent stories, will welcome the ‘ Life and Reminiscences of George 
J. Elvey, Kt.,’ “| y Elvey. Sir George Elvey was for forty-seven 
years organist of St. George’s Chapel, Windsor.”—Times. 


TRAVELS AMONGST AMERICAN 


INDIANS: their Ancient Earthworks and Temples, 
Including a Journey in Guatemala, Mexico, ané 
Yucatan; and a Visit to the Ruins of Patinamit, 
Utatlan, Palenque, and Uxmal. By Vice - Admiral 
LINDESAY BRINE (Member of the Council of the 
Royal Geographical and Hakluyt Societies), Author of 
‘The Taeping Rebellion in China: a Narrative of its 
Rise and Progress.’ With 2 Maps, 8 Plans, 28 Full-Page 
and 12 Text Cuts. 1 vol. demy 8vo. cloth, 21s. 

“The most interesting chapters in the book are those which deal with 
Palenque and Uxmal, the most famous «f the ruined cities of Mexico 
and Yucatan....His pages contain a pl ly written narrative of his 
visit to these strange places.”—TZimes. 


WITH HAVELOCK from ALLA 
HABAD to LUCKNOW, 1857. Dedicated, by permission, 
to 4 ae Roberts, V.C. G.C.B., &c. Crown 87a 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 


REMINISCENCES of an INDIAN 
POLICE OFFICIAL. By T. C. ARTHUR. Fully 
illustrated. Demy 8vo. cloth, 16s. 

“We have to thank Mr. Arthur fora very interesting and me 


book, the illustrations to which are instinct with life and real! 
Daily Chronicle. 





















AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’ 
PERLYCROSS, by the Author of ‘ Lorna Doone.’ 


Now ready, in One handsome Volume, cloth extra, 6s. 


PERLYCROSS: a Tale of the 
CKMORE 


Western Hills. By R. D. BLA! A 


N.B.—This is the FIRST PUBLICATION of this entirely 
New Novel, and no Cheaper Edition will be published for a! Hine to Je; 
least Highteen Months or Two Years. 
THIRD EDITION J UST READY. 
SARAH: a Survival. By Sydney 
CHRISTIAN, Author of ‘Lydia.’ 2 vols. crown v0. 
“Tt 4 Side dita and not eccentric, it is thoughtful and not pre- 
tentious, it is interesting as a narrative, and extremely clever asa study 
of character, it is written in admirable English, and abounds in humour 
of a quiet, delectable kind. Sarah is a gem.”— World. 
The HANDSOME HUMES. By 
WILLIAM BLACK. New Edition. 1 vol. crown 8y0. 6. 
The EMIGRANT SHIP. By W. Th 
CLARK RUSSELL. New Edition. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6. é 
C 
The FROZEN PIRATE. By Wy MR& 
CLARK RUSSELL. Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. The 
“SPRINGHAVEN.” By R. D. Black Lor 
MORE, Author of ‘Lorna Doone.’ Crown 8vo. cloth, VER 
2s. 
2s. 6d. 9 ‘ :—“The story is one of RO 
me pistnmore’s best, Me dae ous of remaneo reveals the author o J L 
‘Lorna Doone’ on almost every page....The portraits of Nelson a 0H} 
Napoleon are marvellously true and lifelike.” M I L 
A DISH of ORTS. By George Macho.” 
DONALD. Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. coos P 
“The work is singularly illustrative of George Mac Donald’s rn TRE 
writing and method, and contains many very fine thoughts put in The 


ful lan e. 
plainest, and therefore the most powerful languag Shefield Telegraph. 


London: 
SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, L1™, 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter-lane, E.C. 
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RECOLLECTIONS of a LITERARY LIFE. With Selections from her Favourite Poets and Prose 


Writers. By MARY RUSSELL MITFORD. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


MY REMINISCENCES. By W. P. Frirn, R.A. A New and Cheaper Edition, being the Eighth. In 


1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


The PRIVATE LIFE of MARIE ANTOINETTE. By Heyrrerre Féuicrré Campan, First Lady-in- 


Waiting to the Queen. With 2 Portraits. In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


DEAN HOOK: his Life and Letters. Edited by the Rev. W. R. W. Srepuens. In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 
The LIVES of PAINTERS: Hogarth, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Gainsborough, Fuseli, Sir Thomas 


Lawrence, Turner. By JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A. With Portraits. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


nae A MEMOIR of the REV. JOHN RUSSELL, of Tordown, North Devon. By the Author of ‘ Dartmoor 


Days,’ ‘ Wolf-Hunting in Brittany,’ &c. With a Portrait. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


ithe RECOLLECTIONS of MARSHAL MACDONALD DURING the WARS of the FIRST 


NAPOLEON. Translated by STEPHEN LOUIS SIMEON. A New Edition, with Notes, Portrait, and Engraving of Courcelles. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The LIFE of LORD PALMERSTON. By the Hon. Evetyn Asuiry, M.P. In 2 vols. With Frontis- 


piece to each Volume. Crown 8vo, 12s. 


STRAY RECORDS. By Cuirrorp Harrison. A New Edition. In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 
The LIFE of MARY, QUEEN of SCOTS, From the French of M. Micner. By Anprew Scostez. 


With 2 Portraits. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The LIFE of OLIVER CROMWELL. From the French of M. Guizor. By Anprew Scosie. With 


4 Portraits. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
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The LIFE of LORD WOLSELEY. By Cuxartzs Ratrnpone Low, F.R.G.S. With a Portrait. In 


vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


The LIFE of the REV. RICHARD HARRIS BARHAM, Author of ‘The Ingoldsby Legends.’ By 


bis Son, the Rev. RICHARD H. DALTON BARHAM. With Portraits. In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 68. 


MY LIFE. By Tuomas Sipney Cooper, R.A. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a SEAMAN: Thomas, Tenth Earl of Dundonald. Popular Edition. 


With Portraits, Charts, and 9 Illustrations on Wood. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


the LIFE of THEODORE EDWARD HOOK. By Rev. Ricnarv H. Darron Barnam. A New 


Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


the LIVES of STATESMEN: Burke and Chatham. By Jonn Times, F.S.A. With Portraits. Crown 


8vo. 6s. 


the LIVES of WITS and HUMOURISTS: Swift, Foote, Steele, Goldsmith, the Colmans, Sheridan, 


Porson, Sydney Smith, Theodore Hook, &c. By JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A. With Portraits. In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s. 











“Mrs, Wood has certainly an art of novel-writing which no rival possesses in the same degree or kind, It is not, we fancy, a common experience for any 
wie to leave one of these novels unfinished.” — Spectator. : 


Between One and Two Million Copies of 


MRS. HENRY WOOD’S NOVELS 


HAVE BEEN SOLD SINCE PUBLICATION. 
Each Novel of this favourite Author can be had separately, well printed on good paper, and neatly bound, price 3s, 6d. 


EAST LYNNE. (Three Hundredth Thousand.) 


The CHANNINGS. GEORGE CANTERBURY’S WILL. l BESSY RANE. 

MRS. HALLIBURTON’S TROUBLES. WITHIN the MAZE. | PARKWATER. 

The SHADOW of ASHLYDYAT. ELSTER’sS FOLLY. The UNHOLY WISH, The FOGGY 
LORD OAKBURN’S DAUGHTERS. LADY ADELAIDE. | NIGHT at OFFORD, &c. 
VERNER'S PRIDE. OSWALD CRAY. JOHNNY LUDLOW. Third Series. 
ROLAND YORKE. JOHNNY LUDLOW. Second Series. The MASTER of GREYLANDS. 
JOHNNY LUDLOW. First Series. ANNE HEREFORD. ORVILLE COLLEGE. 

MILDRED ARKELL. DENE HOLLOW. | EDINA. POMEROY ABBEY. 

ST. MARTIN’S EVE. A LIFE’S SECRET. JOHNNY LUDLOW. Fourth Series. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(EIGHTH SERIES.) 


THIS WEEK’S NUMBER contains— 


NOTES :—The Mansion Heuse—‘ Dictionary of National ag Oe 
Discovery of Prehistoric Remains—‘A minister, one Mr. Sharpe ”— 
Queer Etymology—Inglesant—French Heraldic Records—“ Better- 
ment ”"—Byroniana—‘ Don Quixote '"—Dr. Wilkins—Sermon on Malt 
—Offertory by Compulsi Pr jation of Latin—‘ Memoirs of 
General Thibault.” 


QUERIES:—“Volury”: ‘“ Paragone” — “P _ 

Armorial — War Songs — Heraldic — Hewett Family — Hamilton— 

Bonnycastle — Monastic Verses —T. Menlove— Queen of Sheba— 

Fitzpatrick—Pedigree of Mason—Thomas: Buller—Engraving of 

Dr. Croft—Somersetshire Families—‘‘ Fancy Bread ”. of the 

Cross—Welch—J. Williams—Hill—Lieut. P. Lecount—. 8! 

C. Saunders—“ Plat ” for “‘ Plot.” 

REPLIES :—£tymology of “Jingo ”—Inez de Castro—‘‘ Punch ”—Logan 
Stone—‘‘Fiotsam and Jetsam”—‘The Pauper’s Drive’— Archi- 
episcopal English — Chevalier d’Eon’s Keok-plate— “‘ Wadsett "— 
Occultation —Capital Letters — “Stell” — Translation—Perforated 
Stones— Furness Abbey —Indian Magic—Strange Oaths—Craven 
Family—Tax on Births—Parochial Records—Green House, Ken- 
ee Gardens—A Pioneer Newspaper—De Warren Family—C. 
Walmesley — Burke’s ‘Landed Gentry’— ‘Touch cold iron”— 
Possession of Pews—‘  Tallett "—Thomson—How long will a Horse 
live ?—Scratchback —‘‘The King’s Head”—Green Wax 
Epitaphs on Horses—Dante and Noah’s Ark—‘ Fog-throttled ”"— 
Crepusculum — “Radical Reformers” — Almond Tree— Buried in 
Fetters—Charles I. and Bishop Juxon—Advent Preachers—Militia 
Clubs—Sibyl—Cause of Death—Helmerawe Family—Golf—Ailments 
of Napoleon. 

NOTES ON BOOKS :—‘Calendar of State Papers, 1648-9’—Shipley’s 
‘Carmina Mariana’—Moule’s ‘Old Dorset ’'—Trenqualéon’s ‘ West 

rinstead "—‘ St. Bartholomew's Hospital Reports.’ 


Notices to Correspondents. 








” lai. 








LAST WEEK'S NUMBER contains— 

NOTES :—Wolsey’s Hall—Battle of Naseby—Shakspeariana—Stars and 
Stri: chron: —Folk-lore of Shells—Salmon for Servants— 
Q' t Custom in Dorset—Homer and the Egyptian Thebes—Tenny- 
son: Kingsley: Dickens—Westbourne Green Manor House—‘ The 
gu Tleft behind me”—Christian Names—Braying of Asses—Horn 

, Charlton— Headache. 

QUERIES :—Douglas Jerrold—John Owen — Lake Family — Place- 
names ending in ‘‘-son "—American War of Independence—Thomas 
Carey—Noyade—Miss James, of Bath—Portraits of Miss Ferrier— 
Parsons’s ‘Christian Directory’— Source of Quotation— ue 
People— Lines on Colenso—‘ Warllibarthauch””— Dr. Horneck— 
Master Mason of the Pantheon—Scolan—St. Fagan’s—Stanhope and 
Thornhagh—Gold Ring—R. Mortimer, Painter. 

REPLIES.—Fulham Pottery—Parsons, Bishop of Peterborough—Lemon 
Sole—Celliwig — Sunset—Village as tions — The Derby—Tem- 

rature of Death Chamber—Oxford M.P.s—Shakspeare’s Natural 
istory — Edinburghean Grammar—Jews and Place-Names— The 
Hide in Domesday—Lord Lyttelton—Troy Town—G. Samuel— 
teiana—A Persian Ambassador—Pharaoh of the Oppression— 
“This earth’s immortal three "— Cockney — “‘ Fifty-dole ”—*‘ Good 
intentions ”—Lady Hester Stanhope —Churches in the City—‘So- 
journars”: ‘ Adyena”—‘‘ During "—‘Groves of Blarney ’—Double 
nse—Teague —Oasts: Hostelers — Arkwright —Jemmy=Sheep’s 
Head—Church near the Royal Exchange—Authors Wanted. 

NOTES ON BOOKS :—Furnivall’s ‘Child Marriages, Divorces, &c., in 
Chester ’—Baddeley’s ‘Charles III. of Naples and Urban VI.’—‘ The 
Scientific Chronology of the World in its Relation to the Advent of 
Christ ’"—Henderson’s ‘ History of Germany in the Middle Ages.’ 


Notices to Correspondents, &c. 


Contents, AUGUST 11. 
sper dena = | of Agatha—“Cock and Pye”—MS. Sonnets—Late 
—‘* Yeoman” —‘‘Bacon, with reverence”—Shower of 
Sressing, co. Essex—Philippe Fgalité—J. H. Reynolds— 
Black Death—‘‘London Bridge”—‘ Hanging and wiving go ly 
destiny.” 

QUERIES :—Derail—Adam_ Buck—Source of Quotation—Watermarks 
on Paper—Rev. Dr. Hurd—‘‘Contamination ”"—E. Pick—Oxford 
Society — Brazil Salts—‘Shakspeare’s Early Days’—- Armorial— 
‘Romeo and Juliet’— Reformed Religion— References Sought— 
Poet's Flower—Portrait—Sir M. Wright—Inez de Castro—John of 
Times—Original Knights of the Garter. 


REPLIES :—Bacon and Seneca—Sons of Harold— Vernon, Hood & 
Sha: Hartfield Church—Stocks—Burning the Clavie—Carew of 
Garrivoe—‘ Take two cows, Taffy ”— int Street—‘On Gconomy 
and Frugality ’—Banagher Sand—‘ Murders in the Rue Morgue’— 
Tsar — Fresher=Freshman— German Bands — Easter Sepulchres— 
Parents of Baldwin—Lady Danlove—Maid Ridibone—Civic Insignia 

for Manchester—‘‘ Niveling ”"—Visiting Cards—Griffith=Geoffrey— 

Delia Bacon—Early Postal Cover—Rev. Dr. Woodcock — Pin— 

“« Synall ”"—Creole—Exits= Exit—Sheridan’s ‘ Rivals ’—“‘ As drunk as 

David's sow ’—Piperdan—Golf—“ Demi-pique "—The Queen's Great- 

grandson—Raffling for Bibles. 


NOTES ON BOOKS Hogs Scott’s ‘Count Robert of Paris’ and ‘The 
Surgeon's Daughter ’—Buchheim’s Halm’s ‘Griseldis —Wardrop’s 
‘Georgian Folk-‘lales’'—‘The Annual Register’ for 18983—The 

Month’s Magazines. 


Notices to Correspondents, &c. 


Contents, AUGUST 4. 


NOTES :—Langland and Dante—Books on Navigation—“ Horkeys”— 
England in 1748—Scotch Academic Spo ace 
nglis! 


—Cornelius=O'Connor—“ To seem ”—Demolition of a City Church— 
Tabitha—Ancient Custom. 

QUERIES :—Arabie Authorities on Mohammedan Food—Sheridan’s 
‘Rivals’—Poem—R. Seymour —Silver-paper—“Sorella cugina”— 
James II.’s Irish Army—Chevalier D'Eon’s Book-Plate —‘ Shak- 
speare and his Friends’—‘‘ As drunk as David's sow”—‘‘ Wadsett” 
—Occultation of Spica—T. Barstow—Lady Hester Stanhope—Arms 
of Sir T. Elyot— Kyburg : fe eR ey Dedicatory ”"— 
Piperidan—‘‘ De gustibus,” &c.—Bonosus: Borexo: Dioscorides— 
“ Blenkard”: ‘‘ London Flower.” 


REPLIES :—Old Directories—Morphil—Chronol 
—The Derby—‘Samples of Fine English ’— 
Books—Eve of Naseby—‘Huic” and *‘Cui ”—Holy-stone—Military 
Etiquette—Church near Royal Exch Crep Haymarket 
—‘Philately””—Mrs. Williams—Indian Magic —Street ‘Tablets— 
Ancestry of the Duchess of York—Bartizan—Byron’'s Epitaph on 
his Dog—Prover Drama under the Commonwealth—Parochial 
Records—Hastings: De la Pole: Manners—T. Bekinton—Beans— 
Iron—Monogram on Print—Oasts : Hostelers—Burial by orchlight 
The Almond Tree—Tennyson Parallels—News—Prince of Wales, 1805 
—English Prosody—Chancel Screens. 


NOTES ON BOOKS :—Ferguson’s ‘History of Westmorland ’—‘ Royal 
Charters of the City of Carlise ’—Gillow’s ‘ St. ‘Thomas's Priory.’ 


Notices to Correspondents, &c. 


of England—Tricycle 
y. Watler—Unfinished 





Price 4d, each ; by post, 44d, 


Published by JoHN C, FRANCIS, 
Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E,C. 





“That delightful repository of forgotten lore, 
NOTES AND QUERIES.” 
Edinburgh Review, October, 1880. 


“That useful resuscitant of dead knowledge, yclept 
NOTES AND QUERIES, the antiquaries’ newspaper.” 
Quarterly Review, 


*¢ When found, make a note of.””—CAPTAIN CUTTLE, 


Every SATURDAY, 24 Pages, Price 4d., of alt 
Booksellers, 


NOTES AND QUERIES: 


A Medium of Intercommunication for Literary 
Men, Artists, Antiquaries, Genealogists, &c. 


CONTAINING EVERY WEEK AMUSING ARTICLES 
ON SOME OF THE FOLLOWING SUBJECTS : 


ENGLISH, IRISH, and SCOTTISH 
HISTORY, 
Illustrated by Original Communications and 
Inedited Documents. 


BIOGRAPHY, 
Including unpublished Correspondence of 
eminent Men, and unrecorded Facts connected 
with them, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY, 
More especially of English Authors, with 
Notices of rare and unknown Editions of their 
Works, and Notes on Authorship of Anonymous 
Books, 


POPULAR ANTIQUITIES and FOLE- 


LORE, 


Preserving the fast-fading Relics of the old 
Mythologies, 


BALLADS and OLD POETRY, 


With Historical and Philological Illustrations, 


POPULAR and PROVERBIAL SAYINGS, 


Their Origin, Meaning, and Application, 


PHILOLOGY, 


Including Local Dialects, Archaisms, and Notes 
on our Old Poets, 


GENEALOGY AND HERALDRY, 


Including Histories of Old Families, completion 
of Pedigrees, &c, 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES, QUERIES, 


and REPLIES, 
On points of ECCLESIASTICAL History, ToPo- 
GRAPHY, FINE ARTS, NATURAL History, Mis- 
CELLANEOUS ANTIQUITIES, NUMISMATICS, 
PHOTOGRAPHY, &c, 


Published by JoHN C, FRANCIS, 
Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E,C, 


And may be had, by order, of all Booksellers and 
Newsvendors, 


In 2 vols. crown 8vo. with 2 Portraits, 24», 


JOHN FRANCIS 
AND THE ‘ATHENZUM: 
A LITERARY CHRONICLE oF 
HALF A CENTURY. 


By JOHN C. FRANCIS. 
—@— 


“No other fifty years of English literature conta; 
so much to interest an English reader.” —Frorma 


“It is in characters so sterling and admirable x 
this that the real strength of a nation lies......The 
public will find in the book reading which, if light 
and easy, is also full of interest and suggestion... 
We suspect that writers for the daily and weekly 
papers will find out that it is convenient to keg 
these volumes of ee size, and each having it 
own index, extending the one to 20 the other to 3) 
pages, at their elbow for reference.” 

iverpool Mercury, 

“The book is, in fact, as it is described, a literary 
chronicle of the period witb which it deals, and 
chronicle put together with as much skill ag taste 
and discrimination. The information given about 
notable people of the past is ~~ 4 interesting and 
often piquant, while it rarely fails to throw some 
new light on the individuality of the person to 
whom it refers.”—Liverpool Daily Post. 


“Tt was a happy thought in this age of jubilees to 
associate with a lite chronicle of the last 

ears a biographical sketch of the life of John 

rancis......As we glance through the contents there 
is scarcely a page which does not induce us to stop 
and read about the men and events that are sun. 
moned again before us.”— Western Daily Mercury, 


“The entire work affords a comprehensive view 
of the intellectual life of the period it covers, which 
will be found extremely helpful by students of 
English literature.”—Christian World. 


“The volumes abound with curious and interesting 
statements, and in bringing before the public the 
most notable features of a distinguished journal 
from its infancy almost to the present hour, 
Mr. Francis deserves the thanks of all readers inter- 
ested in literature.”—Spectator. 


“A mine of information on subjects connected 
with literature for the last fifty years.”—Zcho. 
“A fascinating page of literary history.” 
Lllustrated London News. 
“Our survey has been unavoidably confined 
almost exclusively to the first volume ; indeed, any- 
thing like an adequate account of the book is 
impossible, for it may be described as a history in 
notes of the literature of the period with which it 
deals. We confess that we have been able to find 
very few pages altogether barren of interest, and by 
far the larger portion of the book will be found 
irresistibly attractive by all who care anything for 
the history of literature in our own time.’ 
Manchester Examiner. 
“No memoir of Mr. Francis would be complete 
without a corresponding history of the journal with 
which his name will for ever be identified......The 
extraordinary variety of subjects and persons re- 
ferred to, embracing as they do every event in litera- 
ture, and referring to every person of distinction in 
science or letters, is a record of such magnitude that 
we can only indicate its outlines. To the literary 
historian the volumes will be of incalculable service. 
Bookseller. 
“This literary chronicle of half a century must at 
once, or in course of a short time, take a place as 4 


permanent work of reference.” . 
Publishers’ Circular. 


“We have put before us a valuable collection of 
materials for the future history of the Victorian 
era of English literature.”—Standard. 

“A worthy monument of the development of 
literature during the last fifty years......The volumes 
contain not a little specially ‘interesting to Scots 
men.”—Scotsman. 

“Rich in literary and social interest, and afford 
comprehensive survey of the intellectual progress 0 
the nation.”—Leeds Mercury. 

“The thought of compiling these volumes wat a 
happy one, and it has been ably carried out by Mr 


John ©. Francis, the son of the veteran publisher.” 
Literary World. 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 
New Burlington-street, W., 
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MR. WM. HEINEMANN begs to announce a New 
and Enlarged Edition of REMBRANDT, by EMILE 
MICHEL, Translated from the French by FLORENCE 
SIMMONDS, Edited by FREDERICK WEDMORE, to be 
published in SIXTEEN MONTHLY PARTS, at 2s. 6d. net 
per Part. PART I. NOW READY. 


*,* This Work when complete will form Two handsome 4to, Volumes, containing Seventy-six 
Full-Page Reproductions in Photogravure and Colour of the Master’s Pictures and Two Hundred and 


Fifty Text Illustrations. 
London: 21, Bedford-street, W.C. 





——— 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 
LIFE in COREA. By W.R. Carles, F.R.G.S., H.M. Vice-Consul 


at Shanghai, and formerly H.M. Vice-Consul in Corea. With Illustrations and Map. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


GUARDIAN.—“ Mr. Carles was one of the first Europeans privileged to explore the secrets of Corea, and he has made 
use of his opportunity. The descriptions are those of a very intelligent observer, who can write as well as observe. 
Boor les gives proofs of the ‘delight taken by the Coreans in the beauty of nature; of their taste for art some idea may be 
formed from the many very interesting illustrations by a Corean artist which adorn this excellent little book.” 


MORNING POST.—“ A most interesting account of that ancient but hardly familiar country.” 


A HISTORY of ROME to the BATTLE of ACTIUM. By 


EVELYN 8. SHUCKBURGH, M.A., late Fellow of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, Author of ‘A Translation of 
Polybius,’ &c. With Maps and Plans. Crown 8vo. 88. 6d. 


SPECTATOR.—“ Personally speaking, we regret that there is not more of it, and hope the author will follow it up 
with an equally valuable volume on Imperial Rome.” 


MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“ It is pretty safe to predict that it will be extensively used. It supplies us with a 
full, oot, vi orous, and on the whole carefully balanced narrative of the history of Rome down to the point where Mr. 
Bury takes it up. 


The FRIENDSHIP of NATURE. A New England Chronicle of 
Birds and Flowers. By MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT. 16mo. 3s. 
SPEAKER.—“ There is a close and patient observation in the book, as well as an imaginative handling of facts and a 


pleasant literary flavour.” 
By Florence Davenport-Hill. 





CHILDREN of the STATE. 


Second Edition. Revised by the AUTHOR and FANNY FOWKE. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.—“ Merits great and respectful attention.” 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ The book is valuable for its clear and candid history of schemes which have met with 
greater — success in various parts of the world, as well as for the sincerely philanthropic and enlightened spirit which 
€ va des ‘a 


BY THE LATE WALTER PATER, M.A. 
The RENAISSANCE: Studies in Art and Poetry. 


Thousand. Extra crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


APPRECIATIONS: with an Essay on Style. Third Thousand. 


Extra crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


IMAGINARY PORTRAITS. Third Thousand. Post 8vo. 6s. 
MARIUS the EPICUREAN: his Sensations and Ideas. In 


2vols, Sixth Thousand. Completely Revised. Post 8vo. 12s. 


PLATO and —e A nn of Lectures. 


Thousand. Extra crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN & CO. London. 


Sixth 


Second 
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LEA & PERRIN S’ 


Observe that the Signature 


LDLHEA é& PHERRINS 


is now printed in Blue Ink diagonally 
across the OUTSIDE WRAPPER 
of every Bottle of the 


Original Worcestershire 


SAUCE. 





Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester ; 
Crosse & Blackwell, Limited, London; 
and Export Oilmen generally. 


RETAIL EVERYWHERE, 





TO STORY-WRITERS, ARTISTS, and Others. 
CHRISTMAS NUMBER COMPETITIONS. 

TEN POUNDS FOR BEST SHORT STORY. 
HANDSOME PRIZES FOR SKETCHES, POEMS, LETTERS, &c. 
See Announcement in the 
PFEOPL &'s JO URN A ‘t. 


John Leng & Co. Dundee ; and all Newsagents. 





New Edition, pp. 324, cloth, 1s. post free, 


HOMe@orataAIC: FAMILY INSTRUCTOR. By 
Drs. R. and W. EPPS. Describes fully and Prescribes for 
General Diseases. 

170, Plead Ge Epps & Co. Limited, 48, Threadneedle-street, and 





Crown 8yo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


OVERNMENT. By J. N. McArruur. 

Contents: Introductory—Proposed Constitution—Concrete Illus- 

tration—Federal Principle—Representation—Representative Bodies— 
The are Suftrage— he Public Service—Conclusion. 
London: Longmans, Green & Co. 39, Paternoster-row. 





New and Cheaper Edition, price Two Shillings, 


ELESTIAL MOTIONS: a Handy Book of 
peeeneny. Eighth Edition. With 3 Plates. By W. T. LYNN, 
BA. F. “y 
“ Has, reached an eighth edition, which enables 
pone excellent in patty to the facts of astronomy to be brought up 
. uardian. 


Edward Stanford, 26 and 27, Cockspur-street, Charing Cross, 8. W. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN DISRAKLI, 
EARL OF BEACONSFIELD, 1820 to 1892, 


NOTES and QUERIES for APRIL 29th, May 13th, 
27th, JUNE 10th, 24th, and JULY 8th, 1893, contains a BIBLIO- 
GRAPHY of the EARL of BEACONSFIELD. This includes = to 

‘VIVIAN GREY,’ ‘CONINGSBY,’ ‘ LOTHAIR,’ and ‘ENDYMION 

Price of the Six Numbers, 2s. ; or free by post, 2s. 3d. 
‘ut “i $ Francis, Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery- 








BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE 
RIGHT HON, W. E, GLADSTONE, 
Nor and QUERIES for DEcEMBER 10th and 


24th, 1892, and ly 7th and 2ist, 1893, contains a BIBLIO- 
GRAPHY ef MR. GLADSTO: 


po mem ampoes 20M 1s. 4d. ; or free by post, 1s. 6d. 


eens C. Francis, Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery- 
e, E.C. 





THE 


G Wan FOUNTAIN PEN. 


Manufactured in three sizes, at 10s. 6d., 16s. 6d., 
and 25s. each. For a Present or Souvenir you 


could not give anything more useful and appro- 
priate than a SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 





14-carat Gold—therefore never corrodes. 

Iridium tipped—therefore never wears out. 
Instantly ready for use. 

Writes continuously for many hours. 

. Economical—outlasting 20,000 steel pens. 

. Saves fully 15/. in cost of steel pens and ink pots. 
. Ink in reservoir always limpid—no evaporation. 

. For every writer in every land a necessity. 


a ee 


FINALLY. 
As nearly perfect as the inventive skill can produce. 
FOR WEDDING AND COMPLIMENTARY 
PRESENTS, THE IDEAL OBJECT. 


We only require your steel pen and handwriting to select 
a suitable pen. 





Complete Illustrated Catalogue sent post free on 
application. 


MABIE, TODD & BARD, 93, CHEAPSIDE, E.C.; 
or 954, REGENT-STREET, W. 


TAKE WITH YOU ON -VACATION 
A TABLET 





OF 


“‘Yirontia son 


Price 4d. 


yINNEFORD’S MAGNES 


The best remedy for 
ACIDITY of ~ STOMACH, HEARTBURN, 
HEADACHE, GOUT 


and INDIGESTION, 
And Safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, 
Children, and Infants. 
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CLARENDON PRESS LIST. 


Just published, in 2 vols, crown 8vo, cloth, 15s, 





Just published, 2 vols, 4to. paper boards, linen back, 3/, 3s. 


The COLLECTED MATHEMATICAL PAPERS | CO-OPERATIVE PRODUCTION. By Benjamin 


of HENRY JOHN STEPHEN SMITH, M.A. F.R.S., late Savilian JONES. With a Preface by the Right Hon. A. H. DYKE ACLAND, 
Professor of Geometry in the University of Oxford. Edited, with a M.P., Vice-President of the Committee of Council on Education, 
Memoir, by J. W. L. GLAISHER, Sc.D. F.R.8., Fellow of Trinity “There is a vast amount of interesting information and valuable sugges. 
College, Cambridge, With a Portrait. tion in Benjamin Jones’s ‘Co-operative Production.’......The author’s remarks 
“Not only mathematicians, but all who were privileged to know the late | Upon the advantages of co-operation are pregnant with — ily Te b 
Professor Henry Smith, and all who can appreciate a rare and remarkable jauly Levegraph, 
mind, will welcome these two imposing volumes...... They contain certain 
introductory notices of high interest.” —TZimes. Just published, demy 8vo. buckram, 8. 6d, net, 


Just published, demy 8vo. cloth, 14s. 


A TREATISE on the MEASUREMENT of the University of Dublin. 


ELECTRICAL RESISTANCE. By W. A. PRICE, M.A. A.M.LC.E., 





MODES of ANCIENT GREEK MUSIC. By 


D. B. MONRO, M.A., Provost of Oriel College, Hon, Doc. of Letters in 


formerly Scholar of New College, Oxford. Immediately, demy 8vo. cloth, 12s, 6d 
During some years the author has superintended the construction of a : ‘ 
large number of resistance coils, and of various forms of instruments for their SACRED BOOKS OF THE EAST. 


comparison and measurement, and he thinks that a systematic account of the Z 
methods and processes employed may be useful to the large and increasing Edited by F. MAX MULLER. 


body of electricians who use such apparatus. 
‘*This treatise is a companion for the workshop or the laboratory, and VOLUME XXXVI. 


will be appraised by those engaged in the construction and manipulation of 
‘ rk , Its darcaltene are full, minute, and lucid,” Times. The QUESTIONS of KING MILINDA. Part Il. 


electrical instruments, 
Translated from the Pali by T. W. RHYS DAVIDS, 


Just published, demy 8vo. paper covers, 3s, 6d. *,* Part I., already published, 10s, 6d. 


The MOLECULAR TACTICS of a CRYSTAL. 


By Lord KELVIN, P.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Just published, demy 8vo. cloth, 21s. 


University of Glasgow and Fellow of Peterhouse, Cambridge. With The HISTORY of SICILY from the E ARLIEST 
TIMES. By EDWARD A. FREEMAN, M.A., Hon. D,.C.L. LL.D., late 
Regius Professor of Modern History, Fellow of Oriel College, &c. 


20 Illustrations, 


Being the Second Robert Boyle Lecture, delivered before the Oxford 
University Junior Scientific Club on Tuesday, May 16, 1893. 


ANECDOTA OXONIENSIA pene 
MEDIEVAL AND MODERN SERIES FROM the TYRANNY of DIONYSIOS to the DEATH 
i 2 of AGATHOKLES. Edited from Posthumous MSS., with Supple 
Published to-day, Part VI. crown 4to. paper covers, 21s, ments and Notes, by ARTHUR J. EVANS, M.A., Keeper of the 
The ELUCID ARIUM and other TR ACTS in Ashmolean Museum, &c. With Maps and Numismatic Plate. 
WELSH, from LLYVIR AGKYR LLANDEWIVREVI, a.p. 1346. Also published, Vols. I. and II., 428.; Vol. III., 24s. 
(Jesus College MS. 119.) Edited by J. MORRIS JONES, M.A., and “ Freeman’s Sicily i : : 
: Rey y is a considerable book, and this volume, fragmentary 
JOHN RHYS, M.A. With a Facsimile. as it is, is not the least considerable part of it.” —Times, 


Just published, Part VIII. crown 4to. paper covers, 7s, 6d, 
Just published, extra fcap. 8vo. stiff covers, 2s. 


HIBERNICA MINORA: being a Fragment of HEUTE MIR, MORGEN DIR: eine Erzahlung 


fiir meine jungen Freunde. Von FRANZ HOFFMAN. LEdited, with 
Notes, by J. H. MAUDE, M.A., Fellow of Hertford College, Oxford. 


an Old Irish Treatise on the Psalter. With Translation, Notes, and 
Glossary, and an Appendix containing Fxtracts hitherto Unpublished 
from MS. Rawlinson B 512, in the Bodleian Library. Edited by KUNO 
MEYER. With a Facsimile. 








Set for the Oxford Local Examinations, 1895. 


Just published, extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. Nearly ready, demy 8vo. cloth, 24s. 
HALM’S GRISELDIS. Edited, with English|~,. SOUNDS and INFLECTIONS of the 
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